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Early Morning on a New York Dairy Farm 


Two hustling New York farmers and dairymen are Houlihan Bros, who have a 225-acre farm in Saratoga Co. They 
keep eight horses and 70 cows, 60 of which are milking, with an average of one new milch cow every week in the year. 
The milk is retailed in Waterford to private customers. The feed in winter consists of 20 lbs corn silage and 4 qts bran 
in the morning and at night with 8 qts mangel-wurzels and 2 qts corn meal at noon, also a small allowance of coarse fodder 
both night and morning. The stables are equipped with special watering buckets so that water is before the cattle at all times. 
The cows are not let out in the yard except on fine days. The water is supplied by a windmill and tank situated on a hill 
30 ft above the stables. In summer the cows are fed bran and corn meal in the morning, then turned to pasture, stabled at 
noon and fed grains. They remain in the stable until the next morning. At night they are fed the same as at noon, 
with the addition of 2 qts corn meal. The silos are filled with corn well eared and cut when it starts to glaze. Illus- 
trations made from photographs taken of their place, are shown here and on Page 714. 
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Full Onion Acreage Assured. 





That the onion acreage for the coming 
crop will be a liberal one is everywhere 
conceded; that it will show a material in- 
crease, taking the country at large, is in- 
dicated by many growers. That the crop 
yield next fall, even with favorable weath- 
er from now on, will prove unusually 
heavy or at all burdensome by no means 
follows. These facts are brought out 
through our preliminary investigation in 
all important onion-growing sections east 
of the Rocky mountains. Onions at $4 per 
bbl in the country in Apr and May and $5 
in the cities forms a fact which could not 
otherwise than stimulate seeding. 

While high prices suggest a big acreage, 
our special correspondents do not show uni- 
versal plans of that character. Further- 
more in certain onion sections away to the 
west or so, onions went into the ground in 
rather poor shape and some recent rains 
have also damaged the outlook in isolated 
sections. This, our initial report, how- 
ever, deals only with area under this 
crop, and it is interesting to note that 
growers in N E and O do not show the in- 
clination to increase the area as much 
as in N Y and the west. In Ind, the 
area is slightly larger and in the truck 
sections adjacent to Chicago, liberal; Mich 
reports are irregular, some indicating in- 
creased acreage but poor start, others less 
than last year. This is true in a measure 
of Wis, where many farmers are discour- 
aged because of the maggot pest so prev- 
alent the -past season. 

Farmers in the heavy onion producing 
sections of N Y, including such counties 
as Madison and Orange, report a general- 
ly increased acreage. An American 
Agriculturist correspondent at Chester, 
Orange Co, believes this 20% more 
than last year; at Turners, high prices 
stimulate the acreage. In Madison Co, 
farmers have bought 15 to 20% more seed, 
this pointing to an increased acreage. In 
such heavy onion growing O counties as 
Lorain and adjoining, acreage much as last 
rear; in Lake, seeding uneven, owing to 
late wet spring, conditions about a fort- 
night behind last year. In Hardin, grow- 
ers not satisfied with returns last fall and 
in many instances tenants iut of the bus- 
iness and landlords planting only on pre- 
viously prepared land; general reports 
from that county of shortage of 20% or 
more over one and two years ago. In Me- 
dina, acreage seeded increased, but weather 
unfavorable; in Trumbull, acreage not ab- 
normal, and in Wayne, about the same, 
with few new growers reported; spring late 
and weather unfavorable. — 


—— 


Europe Should Buy Our Maple Sugar. 





In seeking a wider outlet for the splendid 
product of the maple forests of northern 
Me, N Y, O, Mich, etc, attention should be 
given the possibility of working up an ex- 
port trade. Maple sugar seems to be com- 
paratively unknown in England and on the 
continent, and ought to find a large sale 
in Europe, providing proper efforts are 
made to introduce it there. The export of 
a considerable quantity of sugar and syrup 
each year would do much to absorb the 
surplus whieh ordinarily is carried over 
into the autumn and winter. This held- 
over product usually interferes with best 
sale of new syrup and sugar at the opening 
of the maple season. 

Inquiry recently made fails to show 
that any maple product .is exported. 
The treasury dept at Washington writes us 
that if maple sugar and syrup of domestic 
product are exported, they are not sepa- 
rately enumerated, but returned with other 


_ like commodities under the general head of 


. 


Syrup or sugar as the case may be. 

The Fruit Marks Act- recently passed by 
the Canadian parliament is receiving wide 
consideration in northern and eastern or- 
chard sections. An official copy of the bill 
provides, among other things, the follow- 


COMMERCIAL 








ing: Every closed package of fruit, mean- 
ing box or bbl, must be plainly marked 
before it is taken from the premises where 
packed, with the name and address of the 
packer, name of-the variety and designa- 
tion of the grade of the fruit: .A No 1 Ca- 
nadian fruit is to consist of well-known 
specimens of one variety, sound, of nearly 
uniform size, good color, normal shape and 
not less than 90°%-free from scab, worm 
holes, bruises and other defects, and prop- 
erly packed. No 1 Canadian is to be sub- 
stantially as above except that it must be 
fairly uniform in size and not less than 80% 
free from these defects. The false mark- 
ing of packages, or fraud in packing, is 
to be punished by fine or imprisonment, or 
both. No one must sell or offer for sale 
fruit packed in a closed package without 
the requisite marks. The act is to go-into 
force July 1 next after being finally ap- 
proved. 


Fruit Prospects Excellent—This in gen- 
eral applies to the middle west, with a good 
outlook for apples, peaches, plums and most 
small fruits. American Agriculturist has 
been making an investigation in all leading 
fruit growing sections and this is the very 
general drift of testimony. The disturbing 
element in this generally good outlook in 
the west is the freeze of May 14, which 
caused considerable damage to strawber- 
ries and other small fruits in western Mich; 
peaches probably hurt some. Orchards have 
bloomed fairly, in some instances only mod- 
erate where apples bore heavy last season. 
This especially true of Baldwins in N Y 
and N E. Early spring weather 
Was trying, but no great injury has 
been done. Fruit outlook fairly good 
in the middle and eastern states. 
Late advices show some damage to peach 
prospects in Ga, the young fruit dropping 
badly on account of attacks of curculio. 
Further particulars next week. 





A New Freight Route East—The South- 
ern California fruit exchange gave general 
satisfaction in marketing the unusually 
large citrus fruit crop of 00. The crop was 
estimated a third larger than a year ago, 
and the fruit of superior excellence, but 
there were annoying delays in shipments. 
Individual shippers would have been pow- 
erless in such a dilemma. The exchange 
has secured transit via Seattle and the 
Great Northern railroad at reasonable 
rates and in quick time. Thus a new line 
to the east is opened. Surely all friends 
of agri may take courage in the success 
of this fruit exchange and may rejoice in 
what it promises for agri in the entire coun- 
try ee. J. Cook, California. 


= THE WHEEL OF TIME 


for all time is the 


Metal Wheel. 


in all sizes and vari- 
eties, TO FIT ANY AXLE. 
height, any width of tire desire 
yOur wheels are either direst or 
stagger spoke. Can FIT YOUR 
WAGON perfectly without change. 
NO BREAKING DOWN. 
‘No dryiag out. No resetting tires. Oheap 
because they endure. Send for cata 
logue and Free upon request, 


Biectric Wheel Co. 
Box 86 Quincy, Ilis. 
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POTASH 


To produce the best re- 
sults in fruit, vegetable or 
grain, the fertilizer used 
must contain enough Potash. 


For particulars see our pamphlets. 
We send them /vee. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 

















BUY ONLY THE BEST. 





If you wish to bale the most hay in the shortest time ; make the 
most compact and even — - -- the most in a car and 
thus save freight, USE T 





Long Feed Quentin 


: Li’ BALING PRESS. 


Made in 38 stylesand sizes. Made entirely 

ightness, strength & efficiency. Largest feed 

- safe to feed. Easiest to handle at work or 
ustrated catalogue mailed free. 


COLLINS PLOW. CO. 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ills. 








The Gem Fnll-Circle Baler, lightest, 

strongest, cheapest baler. Made of wrought ste 

gaerated by 1 or 2 horses. Bales 10 to 15 tons a om 
d on 5 days trial. Catalogue free. Address 








CEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 














In 35 years we have lost more money through bad debts 
than. we are worth to-day. We are tired of th man- 
ner of doing business. Now if you want Scales for cash 
we will give you prices that will astonish 1. Jones of 
Binghamton, N. Y., Jones he pays the freight 

"32 SCALES 2 rery description Sat- 
afact tio é Guarantec 


Estab. 






JESSE MARDEN, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


\ Write for prices. 
}109 S. Charles St. 











A NEW MONEY CROP 











THE NEW 


Rhubarb Culture 


By J. E. MORSE. 
Deceribes in every detail the process of 
Forcing Rhubarb 


whereby with little trouble or expense, 
farmers can have a new Money Crop. Mr. 
Morse tells just how he did it, from the first 
planting to the final marketing 

Part II, by G. B. Fiske, gives the ordinary 
methods ‘of culture, and includes recipes for 
preparing it for the table, so that the book 
tells ,oxorything that can ‘be told re: garding 
Rhubarb. 


Cloth Bound, Fully Iustrated, 12mo, price 
50 Cents, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
NEW YORE CHICAGO, ILL 





























OSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 


tisement in this journal. 








UNLIMITED SUPPLIES 
ot BARGAIN PRICES 


PERF 


square feet. © 
caps and nails to lay. 





FELT ROOFIN 


Tyo Bhectes 08. felt, PRARRO ae sheets wat eb 
cement, 
sition thoroug! 
moving theold 

perience, requ 


maki ingasoll®, , flexible sheet, the layers of compo- 


zoom enee.. -. Itcan be put on without re. 
roof... Can be applied without previous ex- 
ring nospecial tools, Each roll contains 108 § 
lomes complete with cement for two coats, Gf 
Price per roll 





A mullion feet ot. Brand New and Second 


HER and COTTON 


“: Hand AT 
STITCHED BELTING, bought. at vattoas 
) Sales, We vaarsates to.save you from 25 t 


* WEST 3522 & IRON STS.. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 67 
Field Squashes for Cattle. 


W. E, DUCKWALL, HIGHLAND CO, O. 





QUASHES on the farm are usually 
a neglected crop, or are not planted 
at all because of the prevalent no- 
tion that they are extremely diffi- 
cult to grow. However, if they 
are not shaded or overcrowded 
they will produce a-good crop with no 
more care than is usually bestowed upon 
corn or potatoes. Select a plot of ground 
with a southern slope if possible. Any 
good soil except a stiff clay or an un- 
drained bog will do. If the soil inclines 
to be heavy haul upon it plenty of stable 
manure. Spread evenly and plow, cutting 
@ narrow furrow and harrow same day. 
When the weeds start harrow again. 

When the surface is fine enough mark 
off rows 5 ft apart each way. At every 
other check scoop out the dirt about 2 in 
deep, plant three seeds to the hill, cover 
1 or 2 in and if the soil is dry step lightly 
on the hill. It is best to plow the ground 
two or three weeks before planting time, 
so as to get the soil and manure well mixed. 
Between May 10 and 20 is the best time 
to plant in this latitude. Some of the quick 
growine kinds, such as Fordhook, may be 
planted a month later and produce a good 
crop. lif it is wet weather a good plan 
is to plant the seed on raised hills to pre- 
vent rotting, but generally this is a waste 
of time. 

If squashes are planted in corn, omit 
every third row and plant the squashes in 
these rows in hills 7 ft apart. The squashes 
will more than pay for all the corn lost 
in this way. Those who wish to grow large 
specimens should allow but one vine to the 
hill, and pinch off all but one or two 
fruits when these have attained the size 
of a large orange. Scatter compost _ be- 
tween the hills before cultivating, and feed 
liberally with liquid manure. 

As soon as the squashes are up the 
striped cucurnber bug will be on hand. A 
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mixture of wood ashes and _ kerosene 
sprinkled on and around the plants will 
usually be effective. The large black bugs 
do but little damage to a healthy squash 
vine. The vine is subject to a borer which 
eats them off near the roots. Sometimes 
the vines can be saved by cutting the 
borers out. Give the vines frequent and 
thorough cultivation until the runners pre- 
vent, after which the large weeds may be 
pulled out by hand. Squashes should be 
cut from the vines and stored in a dry 
place before danger of heavy frosts. Those 
wanted for winter use should be put in 
the cellar before freezing weather. 

The winter varieties are of fine quality 
and much superior to pumpkins. The most 
desirable are Hubbard. Fordhook, Essex, 
Hybrid and Boston Marrow. Marblehead 
is good, but not so well known. The seed 
is important. If you grow several varie- 
ties near together or near pumpkins, save 
no seed, but purchase it of a, reliable seeds- 
man. Squashes cross easily, soon degen- 
erate and become worthless. They make 
more valuable feed for stock than pump- 
kihs, being finer grained and richer in 
sugar. They are excellent for milk cows, 
but the seed should be removed, as they 
have a tendency to dry up the milk if 
eaten in too large amounts. 


Reshaping Old Orchards. 


The ‘‘dehorning’’ process for the recon- 
struction and remodeling of an entire or- 
chard is unique and has not been consid- 
ered by some fruit growers as feasible and 
practical. J. H. Hale, the successful Ga 
and Ct nurseryman and fruit grower, is 
remodeling the oldest orchard on his Ct 
farm. While the trees are very old, they 
are still vigorous and healthy. On account 
of the early system of pruning out the 
lower branches, the heads are high and 
it is difficult and expensive to pick the 
fruit. Mr Hale decided to rehead the trees 
in his orchard and at the same time not 
lose a crop. The last week in March he 
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cut off the tops of alternate rows, as shown 
in American Agriculturist’s photograph 
herewith, taken a few days ago, leaving 
the trees in the other rows untouched. This 
year he will secure a crop from these trees 
and at the same time start a new head on 
the others. Next year it is expected the 
new-formed heads will bear fruit and the 
other rows will be cut off. 

This orchard is compris3d of Old Mixon, 
Mountain Rose and Stump, and will be cul- 
tivated and regularly fertilized, the de- 
horned rows receiving the same attention 
as those bearing fruit. Late in August the 
new growth on the old stumps will be 
thinned and a shapely head formed for 
the new tree. After the tops were cut off 
the end of each limb was painted with 
white lead paint. Mr Hale has also prac- 
ticed the dehorning method in several other 
orchards, where he has found varieties of 
certain kinds unprofitable. In some cases 
he has transformed an entire block of 10,000 
to 15,000 trees from one variety to another, 
at the same time missing only a single 
crop. These practical results stand with- 
out precedent in the annals of horticulture 
and is-another example of the foresight so 
characteristic of Mr Hale in all his orchard 
and nursery operations. 





A Million More Farms are in the U § to- 
day than 10 years ago. This fact is brought 
out in the work of the federal census bu- 
reau, detailed figures soon to follow. These 
will show approximately 5,645,000 farms in 
the U S when the census was taken last 
June, compared with 4,565,000 farms 10 years 
ago. Compared with earlier decades, _ re- 
markable progress has been made in cut- 
ting up Uncle Sam’s prairie, hills and val- 
leys into tillable farms. Next week we will 
publish a graphic chart of the U S, showing 
the growth in number of farms by sections. 





The Per Centum of Unemployed has 
never been so small as now, said Charles 
R. Flint recently before the nat] civic fed- 
eration. 








PRACTICAL WORK REMODELING AN OLD PEACH ORCHARD IN CONNECTICUT 
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Approved Methods in Planting Cowpeas. 


A. D, SHAMEL, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 





Three varieties of cowpeas are exten< 
sively grown in the southern half of Ill, 
Red, Black and Whippoorwill. Having 
been produced on different soils and for 
different purposes, the original type of 
each variety shows considerable variation, 
so that there are now several strains of 
each, with some local name, as for exam- 
ple, Red Ripper, Black Eye, Extra Early 
Black Eye, etc. The first variety exten- 
sively grown by Ill farmers was the 
Whippoorwill. Its early maturity, large 
yield and beneficial effects on the soil re- 
sulted in a widespread popularity, so that 
at present it is perhaps the most popular. 
However, its habit of growth is that of 
long trailing vines, eften reaching 15-20 
ft in length. For this reason the crop 
when ready to harvest, consists of a mass 
of tangle? vines, very difficult to handle. 
Peas of this vettety do not have a very 
strong vitality, so that the grower is often 
unable to secure a stand. For these and 
other reasons the Whippoorwill has been 
supplanted to a large extent by the later 
introduced Black and Red strains. These 
varieties are more upright in growth, are 
more hardy, and so far as observations 
have been made seem to have a better 
feeding value. Practical growers rate 
their value proportionally about as _ fol- 
lows, on the scale of 100, compared with 
the soy bean as the standard: Black 9%, 
Red 90 and the Whippoorwill 5644. If poss- 
ible try a small amount of each variety 
side by side, so that a comparison can be 
made. The local conditions of soil and 
purpose for which these crops are grown 
determine the value of each variety for 
the individual farmer. 

THE BEST METHOD OF SEEDING. 

Seed on the poorest ground on the farm. 
A rich soil causes an excessive growth of 
vines and littie seed. Further cowpeas add 
nitrogen to the soil and will greatly en- 
rich the Iand upon which they are grown, 
The time of seeding will depend on the 
locality and. purpose for which they are 
grown, Being a tropical crop’ the seed 
should not be planted until the ground is 
thoroughly warmed up. If the object is 
to secure the largest possible amount of 
forage and soil fertility, seed about corn 
planting time or later. The land _ should 
be prepared as for corn, plowing, disking 
and harrowing. It is best to plow about 
the same depth as the land was plowed 
the preceding year. The peas can then be 
seeded in a drill corn planter, er with an 
ordinary drill, stopping up every other 
hole so that the rows will not be _ too 
close together. When planted with the 
corn planter drop one or two seeds five to 
seven inches apart in the row. After the 
field has * gone over once with the 
plenter straddle the rows and plant again. 
Thus with a 3 ft 6 in planter the rows of 
peas will be 22 in apart. By either method 
use about one bushel of seed per acre and 
seed about as deep as corn is planted. 
-Cowpeas were very successfully grown 
last season in many sections of the state 
by sowing in the corn field. This was done 
either of two ways, sowed broadcast just 
before ‘*“e last cultivation and cultivated 
in, or drilled in between the rows of corn 
with a three-hole, one-horse drill. Both 
methods gave satisfactory results, yielding 
a large amount of forage, which will be 
plowed under this spring to enrich the soil 
for corn. The yield of corn where the cow- 
peas were grown was not interfered with 
because before the cowpea plants uttained 
any size the corn plants had taken all the 
moisture’ and plant food from the soil 
which would be abstracted that season. So 
the cowpea plants acted as a preserver of 
plant food which was liberated in the soil 
during the summer after the corn was sup- 
plied, and which might otherwise have 
been vaporized or lost through drainage. 
This fertility was doubtless taken up by 
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FORAGE CROPS 


the cowpea plants, and when the plants 
were turned under liberated for the use of 
this year’s corn crop. 


Sorghum as a Forage Crop. 


If sorghum is wanted for fodder sow 
June 10 or after and let it remain in the 
field until the lower blades have dried up 
and the seed is just passed the dough 
stage. Cut with a mower when the dew 
is not on and put into shocks at once with- 
out waiting for the wilting or curing. Build 
the shocks 8 ft high and about § ft in 
diameter and allow them to remain in the 
field until wanted for feed. Sorghum put 
up in this way will cure in first-class con- 
dition and makes excellent feed up until 
warm weather next spring. After that the 
juice begins to sour and it must not be 
used. Some feeders consider one acre of 
sorghum worth two acres of ordinary field 
corn. 

If an ordinary wheat drill is used for 
sowing sorghum seed, stop up three of the 
holes and leave three open. The crop can 
be cultivated once, then when cutting time 
comes go into the field with a self-binder 
and cut as you would oats or millet. The 
objection to this method is that in most of 
the humid states there is danger of the 
sorghum spoiling under the band. In Neb 
and Kan and further west where the air 
is very dry, this objection does not hold. 
The crop is easier handled in bundles. 
When cut with a mower, an old dull fork 
should be used in putting it up and in 
feeding, as a sharp fork will prove unsat- 
isfactory. 


Construction of the Round Silo---I. 














Written by Leslie H. Adams of Wisconsin exper- 
iment station in response to request from a Penn- 
sylvania farmer who wishes to build. The con- 
cluding portion will be printed next week, and 
should be studied in conjunction with this. 

First of all, are you sure that the condi- 
tions and methods under which you are 
carrying on your farming operations will 
warrant the expense of building a silo? Are 
you farming on-low-priced land, and more 
acres than can be successfully cared for, 
is the pasturage more than adequate for 
the stock kept, is there any corn fodder or 
straw allowed to go to waste? If the an- 
swer be yes, to any of the above questions, 
then in my opinion the expense of a silo 
would not be warranted until these leaks 
had been stopped, and conditions changed. 
If the reverse of the foregoing conditions 
be true, land high priced, insufficient pas- 
turage, all roughage utilized to the fullest 
extent, and there is a necessity for keep- 
ing more animals on the farm than is pos- 
sible by the old system, then the question 
of building a silo is “up to you.” 

Having decided that a silo is a necessity, 
how shall it be constructed? Being a firm 
believer in the silo and recognizing the 
superior advantages it affords the stock- 


“man who wishes to practice intensive farm- 


ing, I desire at the outset to defend the 
silo, or rather the system of preserving 
roughage by means of the silo, from its 
would-be friends, who, by persistent effort 
of tongue and pen, are promoting and en- 
couraging the construction of cheap and 
shoddy silos. 

Unquestionably the most serious setback 
the silo system of preserving feed has had 
since its introduction is directly due to the 
faulty construction of the early silos, and 
the prejudice thus established is hard to 
overcome. It is a curious process of rea- 
soning and economy that will admit. the 
wisdom for permanency of construction in 
all farm buildings except the silo, which 
must be subjected to the strictest economy 
as to the material and labor that enter into 
it. When as a matter of fact we should be 
more careful with the silo than any other 
farm building, for if it is defective, we not 
only lose all, or a portion of the contents, 
but the labor expended in growing the 
crop and filling the silo ts lost, together 
with the interest on the investment of 


building, machinery and land. So I would 
add this advice to what has already been 
given, if one is not prepared to invest a 
sufficient sum of money to build,a substan- 
tial silo, then I would defer it until such 
time as it could be done. Durable and sat- 
isfactory silos may be built of stone, brick 
or wood. As to which one of these mate- 
rials it is best to employ will depend upon 
*sprices of same and local circumstances that 
always enter into a question of construct- 
ing a building. In some localities stone is 
abundant. In others it may be possible to 
get brick very cheap. Where these condi- 
tions prevail, I should advise the use of 
these materials in preference to anything 
else, because of durability obtained. 

There are undoubtedly more silos built 
of wood, or a combination of wood and 
brick, than of any other material, and with 
our present knowledge of construction this 
type of silo is proving to be very satisfac- 
tory, and as economical as any, when du-< 
rability and service are taken into consid< 
eration. The wood silo of which I speak 
has no connection with the stave silo, which 
represents a type of silo that I do not care 
to discuss, as the cheaper ones are unsatis- 
factory, and the best of them when pro- 
vided with substantial foundations and 
good roof cost nearly as much as a wood 
frame silo. 

In form the silo should be round, the di- 
ameter and hight must be adapted to the 
size of the herd, so that a sufficient amount 
of ensilage—from one and a half to two 
inches—will be removed each day from the 
entire surface after the silo has been opened 
and feeding commenced. A cubic foot of 
silo space will contain about 40 lbs of sil- 
age, and this is about the proper amount 
to allow for each mature animal daily. The 
details of constructing a round wood-frame 
silo I will give in a later article. 





Planting Asparagus. 


*r, M. HEXAMER. 





Throughout. the middle and northern 
states spring, as soon as the soil can be 
worked to good advantage, is decidedly the 
most favorable time for planting aspara- 
gus. If it is not practicable to plant thus 
early the work may. sometimes be delayed 
up to the middle of June. In planting thus 
late, however, preparation has to be made 
for watering the plants in case of drouth, 
else failure would be inevitable. It is also 
necessary to do the work as expeditiously 
as possible, so as not to expose tie roots 
to the drying influence of the sun and 
wind. Fall planting is advisable only in 
climates where there is no danger of win- 
ter killing of the roots. After the ground 
has been plowed and harrowed, or spaded 
and raked over, and brought into as mel- 





FIG 1. TRENCHES READY FOR PLANTING. 


low a condition as possible, the rows for 
planting are to be laid out. 

In most asparagus sections special cus« 
toms prevail and even in these, different 
growers have their individual _ pref- 
erences; but all agree that as~ 
paragus should never be planted closer 
than two feet in rows three feet apart. 

The proper depth of planting asparagus 
roots varies somewhat according to the 
character of the soil, the method of culti-« 
vation and the kind of spears desired, 
whether white or green. As the new 
crowns rise above the old ones from one-« 





*From advance sheets of “Asparagus,” @ 
practical treatise on the cultivation, har« 
vesting, marketing and canning of aspar« 
agus. [Illustrated. Published by Orange 
Judd Co. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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half to one inch annually, it seems but 
rational that the plants should have suf- 
ficient room for the new growths, before 
the crowns become even with the surface 
of the land. When the crown once becomes 
near the level of the soil, it is impossible to 
give proper cultivation, unless the entire 
bed be raised by adding soil to the surface. 

After the ground has been properly pre- 
pared it is marked off in parallel rows from 
three to five or more feet apart, according 
to the preferences of the grower. The easi- 





FIG 2, ASPARAGUS ROOT ON RAISED MOUND. 
est way of opening these trenches is by 
plowing a furrow each way and, if neces- 
sary, going over the ground a sufficient 
number of times to make the furrows from 
eight to ten inches deep. After this .the 
loose soil is thrown out with a shovel, so 
as to leave the trenches at a uniform depth 
of ten to twelve inches and of about the 
same width at the bottom, as seen in Fig 


FARM AND FIELD 


them a position similar.to what they stood 
in before transplanting, as seen fn Fig 2. 

The subsequent covering of the roots can 
usually be done with a one-horse plow, 
from which the mold-board has been re- 
moved, passing down the sides of the row. 
This leaves the plants in a depression, the 
soil thrown out invopening the rews form- 
ing a ridge on each side, as shown in Fig 3. 
This depression will generally become filled 
during the process of cultivation the suc- 
ceeding summer. 

anssiagiatbition. 


Garnering Oklahoma’s Golden Grain. 
PROF JOHN FIELDS, OKLAHOMA. 





The middle of June is usually the be- 
ginning of harvest in Okla, and the first 
week in July closes it. This crowds an 
immense amount of work into a very short 
time and results are secured that would 
be impossible except for the extent to 
which improved harvesting machinery is 
used. The greater part of the crop is har- 
vested with self-binders, though many 
headers are used in the level country. The 
header is the ideal machine save for the 
reason that the wheat must be allowed to 
fully ripen before it is cut with a header 
and stacked. If the wheat is cut green 
much of it spoils in the stack, and for 
this reason the time when wheat may be 
headed is short and the loss from shatter- 
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’97, when the yield on the exper sta farm 
averaged 39.6 bu per acre in a test of 65 
varieties yielding from 19.6 to 58 bu per 
acre. It was my privilege to make a trip 
covering nearly 400 miles through the 
northern and central counties just at har- 
vest time. Kay, the famous wheat county, 
was one mass of yellow and many large 
fields averaged more than 30 bu to the 
acre. Westward, where hard winter 
wheats are produced, the growth of straw 
was smafrier, but the yield (was excellent 
and many homesteaders were pulled out 
of financial difficulties and given a good 
start. For a time there was a tendency 
to go into exclusive wheat farming, but 
now happily, the current is in the other 
direction. Wheat pasture induces. stock 
raising and stock raising induces corn 
growing. While this may reduce the 
wheat acreage it improves the yield and 
will not result in a diminished wheat 
crop. 

The farmer in a new country is prover- 
bially careless with his farm machinery. 
Part of it is his fault and part is not, but 
whatever the cause the binder or header 
is frequently left where the last of the 
crop was cut and gets no attention until 
harvest time again. No matter what the 
causes may be, our repair bills are usual- 
ly high, and new machinery is a big item 
of expense. As farm improvements in- 








FOLLOWING 


1. If the entire ground has been heavily 
fertilized, plowing manure in the trenches 
will not be necessary, yet many of the most 
experienced asparagus growers think that 
it pays to scatter some fertilizing material 
in the trenches before planting. 

The planting proper of the roots is the 
most critical point in asparagus culture, 
as upon the manner in which this is per- 
formed, more than upon any other detail, 
depends the success, yield, duration and 
profit of the plantation. 

Only strong, healthy, one-year-old plants 
with three or four well-developed buds 
should be used, so as to insure an even 
growth over the entire field; and at every 
stage of the work great care must be taken 
not to expose the roots to the drying infiu- 
ence of sun and winds. When everything 
is in readiness for planting, the plants are 
placed in the trench, the crown in the cen- 
ter and the roots spread out evenly and 
horizontally like the spokes of a wheel, 
and at once covered with three inches of 
fine mellow soil, which is pressed around 
them. If the ground is dry at planting time 
it should be pressed down quite firmly about 
the roots so as to prevent their drying out 
and to hasten their growth. To still more 
insure success, it is an excellent plan to 
draw up little hills of soil in the bottom of 
the trench over which to place the roots 
with the crowns resting on the top, thus 
raising the crowns a few inches above the 
extremities of the roots and providing for 





ing the over-ripe heads ts considerable. 

On the other hand, with binders, cut- 
ting may begin while the wheat is slight- 
Jy on the green order, and the ripening and 
curing finished in the shock. The binder 
may be run for two to three weeks and 
one machine run full time, from daylight 
till dark, and frequently in the moonlight, 
will handle a large area of wheat. The’ 
header leaves nearly all of the straw on 
the ground and is to be preferred for that 
reason. Many Okla wheat soils are de- 
ficient in organic matter and are greatly 
benefited in mechanical condition when the 
straw is plowed under. ; 

Threshing is a part of the harvest in 
Okla and threshers quickly follow the 
binder and header. The one weak point 
in handling -the wheat crop here, and in 
the entire southwest, consists in waiting 
for the thresher. Instead of being stacxed 
much of the wheat is allowed to stand in 
shock from one to three months. The heavy 
summer rains damage much of the wheat, 
cut down the price which it brings, and 
produce actual loss. If, on the other hand, 
the wheat is well stacked, its 
quality is improved, threshing may be post- 
poned, and the land is in shape to be pre- 
pared for a subsequent crop, or to be 
sown to some catch crop, such as cow- 
peas, for fall pasture. 

It is an impressive sight to drive 
through Okla in harvest time. The first 
great wheat crop in the territory was in 





THE SELF-BINDER IN AN OKLAHOMA WHEAT FIELD 


crease, this wastefulness will diminish and 
the net returns of the wheat crop will be 
higher. 





Success with Lima Beans—For some un- 
known reason I can never get a stand of 
lima beans at the poles in the usual way. 
For several years I have planted them in 
small pieces of sod about four’ inches 
square and placed the sods upside down, 
close together in a small bed, planting two 
beans in each piece of sod, where I can 
easily water and watch them. When they 





FIG 3. ASPARAGUS ROOTS PARTLY COVERED. 


get about four inches high I move the sod 
to the poles and the plants never know they 
have been moved. I have often planted as 
many as 30 beans in each hill without get- 
ting a stand, but since trying the present 
plan I have had no _ trouble.—[Alfred P. 
Edge, Hartford Co, Md. 





The farmer who sells fat cattle regular- 
ly will always have a fertile farm, provid- 
ing he ‘makes good use of the manure, 
{Judge Miller; Pa Institutes. 
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A Modern Cheese Factory. 


MANAGER B, RK, VAN HOESEN, PENNSYLVANIA, 





The new factory of the Leon C. Magaw 
Cheese Co in Crawford Co, Pa, which was 
built to replace one burned May 8, ‘00, was 
ready for business the following month, 
June 11. It is 30x68 ft in size, double board- 
ed and papered on the outside, with a ce-« 
ment floor. The workroom is 30x30 ft, 
with a slanting floor that falls about 4 in 
in 26 ft, while the other 4 ft slants to it, 
forming a gutter for all slops to run off. 

There are two curing rooms. The small 
one is papered and ceiled on the inside, 











THE MAGAW CHEESE FACTORY, 


In this we put our new cheese for 8 to 12 
days, after which they are moved to room 
No 2, which we call the cold room. This 
room was sheathed on the inside, papered 
on sheathing, put on 2x2 in pieces up and 
down, papered on those, then ceiled over 
the paper, thus making two air chambers, 
one of 4 in and one 2 in. It was ceiled 
and papered overhead and filled with saw- 
dust level with the joists. 

‘Two 12 in ventilators run from the ceil- 
ing up through the roof. The windows in 
this room are of two thicknesses of glass. 
There are also two small openings in the 
wall in opposite corners, to allow cold air 
to come in when the night is cooler than 
the day. Last fall when the thermometer 
stood for several days above {0 deg in the 
shade, we never saw it above 76 deg in this 
room. This spring we put in a cold air 
duct. The illustrations show the exterior 
and interior plans. 

The cheese are placed on a truck as they 
are taken from the presses and pushed to 
the curing rooms. The whey is pasteur- 
ized as soon as drawn and kept in tanks 
covered with boards and roofing paper. 
Some of our patrons say that the value of 
the whey was doubled by pasteurizing. 

The building sets on a tile foundation, 
built high enough so no boards touch the 
ground. {t is covered with an asbestos 
roofing. We use no hoisting crane to un- 
load, as the cans are dumped over a saddle 
from the wagons. The upper stcry- over 
workroom is used for boxes, workshop, etc, 

I estimate that this season we will receive 
from 12,000 to 13,000 Ibs milk per day in 
the hight of the season. We make a home 
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FLOOR PLAN OF CHEESE FACTORY. 


trade cheese, part of them 11 in in diameter, 
about 7 in deep, weighing 24 to 25 lbs each; 
the others 15 in in diameter, 6 in deep, 
weighing 38 to 40 lbs. Last year, beginning 
June 11, we received 1,006,681 lbs milk, con- 
taining 42,000 lbs butter fat, from which we 
made 104,367 Ibs cheese, costing for mak- 
ing $1,493.41. We received a total in cash of 
$10,453.94 and paid patrons $8,960.53. The 
average price of cheese was 10.0le per Ib. 
The milk netted patrons 89.0le per 100 Ibs. 
It took 9.64 lbs milk to make 1 Ib cheese, 
and the average test of milk was 4.17% but- 
ter fat. 





Animal Breeding---A Great Book. 


ANIMAL BREEDING. By Thomas Shaw, pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, formerly professor 
of agriculture at the Ontario agricultural 
college. Author of The Study of Breeds, 
Forage Crops Other Than Grasses, Soil- 
ing Crops and the Silo, etc, 12mo, 5x8 
inches, illustrated, about 400 pages, $1.50 
postpaid. Orange Judd Co, New York. 
This new book is, beyond all comparison, 

the most complete and comprehensive work 
ever published on the subject of which it 
treats. It is the first book of the kind 
ever given to the world which hasesystem- 
atized the subject of animal breeding. It 
includes thirty chapters, each of which 
treats of some particular-phase of the sub- 
ject. The leading laws which govern this 
most intricate question the author has 
boldly defined and _ authoritatively ar- 
ranged. The chapters which he has writ- 
ten on the more involved features of the 
subject, as sex and the relative influence 
of parents, should go far towards setting at 
rest the wildly speculative views cherished 
with reference to these questions. 

The striking originality in the treatment 
of the subject is no less conspicuous than 
the superb order and regular sequence of 
thought from the beginning to the end of 
the book. Even a hasty examination must 
convince the reader that the author has 
handled a difficult and complex subject in 
a way that brings it down to the level of 
the comprehension of everyone. A careful 
reading impresses one still more with the 
notable character of this work. The book 
is intended to meet the needs of the teach- 
ers of animal husbandry, the students of 
agricultural colleges and all persons inter- 
ested in the breeding and rearing of live 
stock. “Animal Breeding” is the one book 
upon this all-important subject. It is the 
ripe result of a lifetime of practical expe- 
rience, scientific experiment and wide ob- 
servation. To practical farmers and stock- 
breeders it will be worth its weight in gold, 
by enabling them to breed their stock more 
profitably. 

The 30 chapters in this book are as fol- 
lows, the list giving some idea of this mag- 
nificent work, each chapter being in fact 
a comprehensive monograph on its subject: 
Breeding live stock, a standard of excel- 
lence, the law that like produces like, the 
law of principle of variation, the law of 
atavism, heredity of normal, abnormal and 
acquired characters, heredity of disease, 
the law of correllation, prepotency, in-and- 
in breeding, line breeding, fecundity, the 
relative influence of parents, the influence 
of a previous impregnation, intra-uterine 
influences, influences that affeet the deter- 
mination of sex, nutrition, quality in live 
stock, the coat and influences which affect 
it, the influence of artificial °conditions, 
early maturity, pedigree, animal form as 
an index of qualities, selection, cross breed- 
ing, improvement through grading, form- 
ing new breeds, the influence of environ- 
ment, castration and _ spaying, mating 
animals. 

or 

Corn Silage has been used successfully 

in feeding steers in Idaho. 





LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


Spring Keeping of Bees. 


JESSE M. DONALDSON. 





When spring begins or about the time soft 
maples bloom, I make a careful examina- 
tion of each colony. All combs that are 
not covered with bees are either removed 
from the hive or placed outside of the di- 
vision board. If they are short of honey 
a sealed comb should be added. Now place 
an enamel cloth directly over the frame, 
tack it down carefully, so that no heat 
can escape; put on the cover and contract 
the entrance to suit the needs of the col- 
ony. 

If we do not have any extra combs of 
honey they must be fed a very thin 
syrup. For feed I use two parts water to 
one of sugar, and feed about a half pint 
every evening in the Doolittle division 
board feeder, unless the colony is quite 
strong, then the quantity is increased. In 
about 10 days I examine all colonies again, 
the combs are separated and a comb of 
honey placed in the center of the cluster, 
The cappings on this comb should be 
broken, so that the bees will remove the 
honey and make room for the queen to 
deposit her eggs. While the bees are re< 
moving the honey the queen receives an 
extra amount of feed, which stimulates 
her egg laying. 

In 10 days I again examine each colony. 
At this time the frames are spread from 
the center, as before. The central frames, 
which will contain mostly sealed brood, 
are moved to the outside, and the outside 
frames placed in the center. As the queen 
begins laying in the center of the cluster, 
and enlarges the brood nest, as the season 
advances, by placing combs of honey or 
empty combs in the center of the brood 
chamber, we put the brood nest in an un- 
natural condition, and the queen fills the 
comb with eggs. Thus we get more eggs 
laid than we would if we left the bees to 
manage themselves. 

These operations should be repeated up 
to the time that the honey flow begins. 
Just before putting on the supers I go 
through the brood chamber again. At this 
time the frames that contain the most 
eggs and unsealed brood are placed next 
the sides of the hive, and the frames that 
contain the oldest brood are placed in the 
center. The reason for this operation is, 
when a colony begins storing honey in the 
brood chamber, it is placed in the outside 
frames first. 

By placing the eggs and youngest brood 
on the outside we put a stop to all possi- 
bility of their storing honey there, as it 
will take from 18 to 20 days for the brood 
in these frames to hatch. The oldest 
brood will hatch first, and it being in the 
center of the brood chamber, the queen 
will fill the cells with eggs’ just as fast 
as the young bees emerge from them. In 
this way the brood chamber is kept full 
of brood during the honey flow, which 
compels the bees to place the honey just 
where we want it; that is, in the supers, 
While manipulating colonies as I have de- 
scribed, all drone comb should be removed 
and replaced with that of the worker size, 
because more workers can be raised in the 
‘same amount of space. 














UL Sharples Co.. Chicago, Ills- 


sm SHARPLES DAIRY CREAM SEPARATORS, 
is ALWAYS THE BEST. 
Ta “Business Dairying,” a very valuable book and Catalogue No. 100 free. 


P. M. Sharpies, West Chester, Pa. 

















generally, offer them in sets of three, tuned to ac 
cord, Sizes 4, 5 and 6 in. in diameter, with extra fine 
and substantial straps, or singly with or without 
straps, Send for circular of Cow, Sheep and Turkey 
Bells, ete. We are oldest Bell makers in America, 


BEVIN BROS. MPG. CO., EAST HAMPTON, CONN. 








WILL INSURE HOGS 

Save Your Pigs! @Gyetaaee 
Runts are Unprofitable; CANTICE | 

Dead Hogs a Total Loss. 


DR. JOS. HAAS’ HOG REMEDY 


Is Guaranteed to prevent and arrest 
disease, stop cough, expel worms. 
Increase appetite and growth. 
d $1.25 for trial package, postage paid. Cans 
Ferd and $6.50; ackages $2.50. State 
ye 





condition, food of hogs. Special advice free. 
x ars experience. ‘‘Hogology’’ pamphiet and 
testimoni free. 

JOS. HAAS, V. &S., Indianapolis, ind. 























Model Dairy at Pan-American Exposition. 


EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE, SUPERINTENDENT. 





We have 10 herds of cattle, five head in 
each breed, made up as follows: Short- 
horns, Holsteins, Ayrshires, Jerseys, French 
Canadians, Guernseys, Brown Swiss, Red 
Polis, Polled Jerseys and Dutch Belted. 
The first five herds were furnished by the 
Canadian government; the last five by the 
different breeders’ associations. We have 
46 cows now milking, giving nearly 200 gals 
per day. We milk three times daily. The 
barn is such as any well-to-do farmer 
might put up; it is provided with com- 
fortable stalls, ventilated by the King sys- 
tem. 

The dairy room is in a part of the build- 
ing, and divided by double plate glass win- 
dows, where the manipulation of the prod- 
uct can be watched by visitors. We have a 
full set of the most up-to-date dairy ap- 
paratus. Jared Van Wagenen, Jr, of Law- 
yersville, N Y, assisted by F. R. Montague 
of the Mich agri col, and Elmer Welden of 
Storrs agri col, has charge of the manu- 
facturing side of the dairy business. J. 
Fred Schlappi of Lewis Co, N Y, prepares 
each cow’s rations in a pail, on which her 
name and number is marked. We expect 
during the season to throw some light on 
several disputed questions in dairy matters, 

Cheap Milk Cooler—A few years ago, 
being in need of a tank for cooling milk 
in cans, and finding that a metallic or 
wooden tank would be quite costly, I built 
a room 6x8 ft, in one corner of a small 
icehouse. The walls between the room and 
ice were double boarded and packed with 
sawdust. Then I built a tank of brick 
across one end of the small room and 
cased it up with matched boards. The cut 








HOMEMADE MILK COOLER, 


shows the framework of the chest. Anyone 
having old brick and a small amount of 
ingenuity can build one at a very small 
cost. It does its work as well as an ice- 
chest costing much more.—fSubscriber, 





Important Business at Holstein Meet- 
ing—The annual meeting of the Holstein 
assn will be held at the Yates hotel, Syra- 
cuse, N Y, June 5, at 10 o’clock. A lot of 
important business will come before the 
assn, including a number of proposed 
changes in the constitution. These refer 
to the retention of inspection fee whether 
the animal is rejected or not, to the matter 
of transferring records,. expulsion of per- 
sons found guilty of misrepresenting rec- 
ords or unfair deals in any connection, and 
an appropriation for the premiums at the 
fairs and expositions this year. Sec Hough- 
ton urges the members to be present and 
says it is necessary that 100 members be 
present in person or by proxy to constitute 
a quorum. Prof C. D. Smith of Mich agri 
college will be present and address the 
meeting. 





Galloway Herdbook Ready—Vol II of 
the herdbook is now ready and will be dis- 
tributed at once by Sec Frank B. Hearne, 
of Independence, Mo. To members of the 
assn it will be sent free upon the receipt 
of 25c to cover cost of postage. To non- 
members $1 extra must be added. The ex- 
ecutive committee is considering the advis- 
ability of holding a combination sale at the 
Kansas City show, Oct next. The commit- 
tee would like to have the opinions of the 
Galloway breeders concerning this show. 
Those interested should communicate with 
the secretary at once. Entries and trans- 
fers are now being received for Vol 12, 












































































DAIRY--VETERINARY 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Swelling on Face—F. W. B. (N Y) has a 
calf three months old, in good condition, 
whose cheeks began to swell some time ago 
and it has spread all over the face, He 
also has lost some young calves from scours 
when about one day old. The swelling of 
the face is not lumpy jaw, but the result 


of some irritation of the muscles of the HAS LED in the past, 
cheeks. Such derangements are often 

caused by barley beards sticking between IS LEADING at present, 2 
the cheeks and upper jaw. Have these parts WILL LEAD in the future, 
be ag pee Keep the head tied up and 

athe it well three times a day with a lit- ae because of its 

tle of the following: Acetate of lead 1 oz, —* 

tincture of arnica 2 oz, water 1 qt. The Clean Skimming 
cause of scours in the young calves is the i 
mother’s milk. It is too strong for them. pap, Coy Senieg 
Change the milk and give 1 teaspoonful GP One-piece Frame 
tincture of opium and a dessertspoonful of ki om 

tincture of catechu at a dose every four : Encloced_Geare 
hours in a little milk. : Simplicity 





Pimples on Shoulder—G. H. K. (Pa) has Durability 


a mare that is troubled with pimples on 
the shoulder and the parts become sore ~ 

when she works. Also a cow that has a Prices range from $50.00 U 
large soft swelling on her knee. For the upward 

mare’s shoulder, mix 1 oz each of acetate of 
lead and sulphate of zinc with 1 qt of wa- 
ter. Wash the shoulders twice a day with Write for illustrated catalogues 
a little of this. Open the lump on the cow’s 
knee and allow the fluid to escape. Then 
mix 1 dr chloride of zinc with % pt water 
and inject a little twice a day. See that 
the cow has a soft bed to lie on. 








Lung Fever—C. W. D. (L I) has lost 
some sheep. They gradually become weak 
and die. When opened, the lungs are de- 
cayed. In the early stages of the disease 
give each sheep 1 teaspoonful of compound y 





Cream Separator 


We do not make 












ol of squills and a tablespoonful of cod extravagant claims. 
iver oil at a dose, twice a day, and con- “W. 
tinue for two weeks. for ih an Sgt ol 


Grubs in Cow’s Back—A. H. (N Y) wants 
to know what causes grubs in the backs of 
cattle. The gadfly deposits her eggs in 
the back of cattle, late in summer, and dur- 
ing the fall and winter the grubs develop, 
causing a smalllump to form. About June 
or early in July the grubs drop out and af- 
ter a time become a fly. The only preven- 
tive is to rub oil of any kind on the back 
of the cattle when the fly makes its appear- 
ance. 


Sy demonstrate its superiority. 


Awarded Medal at Paris 
Exposition in 1900. 
==Send for catalog. Itisfree. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 
Bex 1056 Bainbridge. N, Y. 
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cri, Bee a 


CHAMPION 


itk Cooler and 
erator 





Indigestion—V. S. D. (N Y) has a cow 
that eats well, but is always hungry and 
is thin in flesh. Boil a teacupful of flax- 
seed into a pulp and while hot pour it on 
% pail of bran and make a mash of it. 
Give a mash of this kind once a day for 
a month with one of the following powders Hi tiul\\, deca disease germs,ete. Send 
in it: Sulphate of iron 4 oz sttrate f WN OUR feriicoxier ‘Milk and Its 

Dp : tr rs Oare”—mailed free. 
potassium 4 oz, and nux vomica 2 oz, mix I 


. 73 . 9 > P . f 
and divide into 24 doses. tepeat this dose. pan = Sap 8 Squires St., Cortland, W. ¥. 








Lame Horse—V. H. R. (Mich) has a 


horse that is lame; his hoofs are very hard 
and dry. Poultice the feet with warm bran 
mash put into bags and tied on the feet. |! Fon 10 Days’ Trial. Lightest, 

Change twice a day. Continue this for ten easiest running HAND Separator. 


days, then mix 2 dr cantharides with 1 oz Cream , 

lard and rub this around the coronets. Let NA TIONAL 

it remain on for 24 hours, then wash off |* Separator 

and rub on a little lard. Turn out to pase yo nae tte ay an a 
ture for 2 or 3 months. National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. 


A SOUND HORSE. Rippley’s fae 
y Remover¥#z. 


riy & removes all 
flies, mosquitoes, lice and ga 
other insects from cattle, 


epeayed with it. It is ™ 
healing to any sore. Ani- ‘ 
mals rest easy and feed 
quietly all day. Cows 
give 4 more milk, which 
isa big =e: lgal. will 


protect 500cows. Money 
refunded if animais are 

ot protected. Indorsed 
vy. e best class of peo- 
F nonl 2. meena at once and 
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ge 22.10, o S gal. 04.50, 10 Seale 
Sprayer to apply same, 


Bunches and Lameness cut the my ty two. yoo} nippLey Soares ogi, 


As a sound horse is always salab! 
kind of horse may be made sound by the use of 


Kenvaw’s Spavin Cure 


Branch Offices { 

















the old reliable remedy for Spavins,  - we 
e Temish as ts does not B Buisters Prien, 91; is for as a SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS at Os 
—=3 CENDLIS o will confer a favor upon the advertiser 
Treatise om the Horse,” S SPAVIN OURE: asd “A publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
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Profit in Growing Currants. 


S. BE. BRANDIS, INDIANA. 





Every farm and village garden should 
contain as many currant bushes as possible. 
I have been cultivating this useful fruit for 
several years and find that it is not only 
desirable for home use, but pays a fair 
profit when marketed. Last season I gath- 
ered 65 gals from two dozen bushes and sold 
the crop readily at 40c per gal. 

I often see currant bushes that are given 
no attention whatever after the fruit has 
been gathered. Treated in this way the 
crop the following season cannot be a pay- 
ing one. A little attention to the bushes 
will more than repay the time expended. 
After trimming out all the dead wood, the 
soil about the bushes should be freed from 
weeds and grass. When this is done, scat- 
ter about one gallon of wood ashes around 
each bush and over the ashes spread well- 
rotted stable manure to a depth of two or 
three inches. This will give the bushes 
much-needed plant food, and the following 
season an extra large yield will result. 

The Cherry currant is a valuable variety 
in this vicinity, but it must be set in a rich 
soil and well cultivated. Currants are 
propagated by cuttings of new wood. The 
best time to plant these is in Sept, Oct or 
Nov. They should be about a foot in length. 
All the buds on the lower part of the cut- 
ting should be taken off. Plant these cut- 
tings about six inches deep in a bed of 
sandy loam, pack the soil firmly about them, 
scatter some dead grass over them and by 
the following spring they can be transplant- 
ed into rows. 


A Labor-saving Spraying “Rig. 


Ss. H. DERBY, KENT CO, DEL. 





For spraying purposes I found that a 
wagon with wide tires for soft ground, with 
what a wheelwright calls a goose-neck and 
no center pole, was desirable. Such a rig 
can be turned short around. The men 
stand about 10 ft above the ground in a 
secure cage, as shown in the illustration 
published last week on Page 677. Only two 
uprights are used, because one from each 
corner of the platform would scrape the 
limbs in a full-grown orchard. For secur- 
ity from overturning, the whole rig is so 
fastened together that every wheel must 
turn over to upset it. The cut shows how 
the center of gravity is kept low by the 
heavy tank. In over three years’ use of the 
rig no one has fallen off, and it has always 
kept right side up. 

Two men in the cage use eight-foot bam- 
boo rods, and can spray very tall trees or 
cabbage with little or no hard work. The 
tank holds 100 gals and can be filled in five 
minutes from an elevated tank to which is 
attached a 1% in pipe. The screens for the 
bordeaux mixture are twice as large as 
those pump makers send out. I use two; 
one large enough to fit a barred top for. the 
lime, and one nearly as large, made of brass 
wire, 30 meshes to the inch, for the com- 
pleted mixture to run through. One man 
operates the pump, but I am looking for 
some other source of power. 


Hints to Fruit Growers. 


The dangerous nature of blight is not al- 
ways appreciated by apple and pear grow- 
ers until it is too late to remedy it. Cut 
it out at once whenever a twig shows its 
presence. 

The peach tree borer reaches fuli growth 
in June. The worms then leave their bur- 
rows and spin brown cocoons at the base of 
the tree, usually near the surface of the 
ground. Late in June the moths begin to 
appear and lay their eggs. Dig out and de- 
stroy these worms during the next few 
weeks. Every one destroyed now may save 
the work necessary to dig out a hundred or 
more later. 
~ The prevention of black rot in grapes is 
not especially difficult under normal con- 
ditions. Bordeaux mixture should be used 
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in normal solution. First spraying as buds 
are swelling: second, just before blossom- 
ing, and third, after the blossoms fall. This 
treatment applies to all varieties. It is not 
desirable to apply bordeaux after July 1, 
on account of danger of staining fruit. 

The summer spraying of plums, especial- 
ly Japanese varieties, and peaches, should 
be done very carefully. The weaker solu- 
tions of bordeaux only should be used. The 
Rumple formula so successful on peach in 
Ga last year was as follows: 3 lbs blue 
vitriol, 8 lbs good stone lime and 50 gals 
water. 

Defoliation from the attacks of peach leaf 
curl usually occursin June. Be on the look- 
out for it. The entire loss of leaves does 
not necessarily means the death of the 
tree; but such trees should have special 
attention to force new growth. 





Blight-resisting Pears. 


F. L. OSSMAN, HOWARD CO, MD. 





Kieffer has proved the most profitable 
pear and one of the varieties least subject 
to fire blight. Bartletts are 





Insect and Fungous Pests. 
An Enemy to Young Tobacco. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 





For years tobacco growers have com- 
plained of the ravages of an insect on young 
tobacco plants immediately after they are 
set out. A year ago, one of my correspond- 
ents wrote me as follows: “I have three 
acres of tobacco planted June 1, which has 
been killed by an insect. I reset the field 
June 12 and the worms have entirely de- 
stroyed it again. I have replowed the land 
and have it ready for a third planting, but 
hesitate until I know something about the 
creature responsible for the destruction of 
the plants.” 

The insect was a small worm less than 
a half inch long, working either in the stalk 
or at the base of the plant, just below the 
surface of the ground. It hollowed out the 
stalks from the base of the roots to the 
branches of the first leaves. Many plants 
are gnawed irregularly below the surface, 





only planted at a loss, as it 
has become a special favorite 
of that dreaded scourge, fire 
blight. Idaho is quickly wiped 
out in a year or two after 
planting. Japan Select ap- 
pears healthy and bore one 
year after planting and last 
season robust little trees 4 ft 
high. were loaded with hand- 
some golden russet, round, 
long-stemmed fruit of fair 
eating qualities, but most too 
sweet for many palates. It 
is good for canning. It is rec- 
ommended as a valuable pol- 
lenizer for Kieffer, but the 
latter appears to be self-fer- 
tile in this. vicinity. 

Duchess is not doing as 
well as formerly, fruit has 
been misshapen the past two 
or three seasons and the 
trees are being attacked by 
blight. Wilder Early is a 
grand good pear, but trees 
are subject to blight and will 
be short-lived. Seckel also 
becomes a victim of blight. 
Of Anjou, Sheldon, Clapp,Gar- 
ber, Rutter, Boussock, Krull 
and Lincoln Coreless, I have 
not many in bearing, they 
having mostly been planted 
during the last two and three : 
years. A block of these under “ 
good cultivation, but not 
highly fertilized, are thrifty, 
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making a good, steady 
growth and so far not affected 
by blight. 

I am experimenting with 
the object of producing a desirable Mary- 
land seedling pear and seédlings have been 
planted for that purpose, and in a year or 
two one or several may bear. A five-year- 
old seedling bore last season (four years 
from planting of seed), and the fruit was 
remarkably fine in edible and canning qual- 
ities. It is of a rich golden yellow color 
and highly perfumed like an orange, in 
form like Duchess, but in size about like a 
good specimen of Bartlett. The seedling 
was produced from seed of the Duchess and 
is a probable cross between that variety 
and Le Conte. The tree has the character- 
istics of the latter, but is not entirely ex- 
empt from blight, hence I will withhold 
its intended name until its blight-resisting 
ability is more fully determined. 

Lice—The simplest thing to keep lice out 
of the poultry house is to use tobacco stems 
freely. They can be obtained very cheaply 
of cigar manufacturers and should be used 
in the nest boxes instead of straw or hay. 
Begin, to use them early in spring, change 
occasionally and keep a few stems in the 
nest during winter, 


INSECTS INJURING TOBACCO 


ABOVE AND BELOW GRUUND 


while others are completely cut off. The 
insects are usually found in a mass of web 
near the plant and sometimes within it. 
I have taken six larvae from a single stalk, 
but, as a rule, only one insect is found in 
a plant. 

The general character of the injury by 
this creature is shown in the illustration. 
The large worm attached to the leaf is the 
old tobacco worm, which destroys the 
leaves above the ground. The smaller 
worms shown on the stalk are responsible 
for its destruction. This same insect at- 
tacks corn, when only a few inches above 
the ground, and very often an entire field 
is ruined. The larva is the young of the 
small moth, with a wing expansion of about 
half an inch, which deposits its eggs in 
grass or clover. From my observations the 
character of the soil has little or nothing to 
do ‘with their ravages. 

Tobacco: growers should avoid planting 
upon grass, timothy or clover sod lands. If 
desirable, corn should follow grass directly. 
This would reveal the exact location of the 
insects by their attacks upon the corn, 
where they can be largely destroyed by fres- 




















ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


quent cultivation and rolling. If it is ab- 
solutely necessary to have tobacco follow 
grass or clover, cultivate, roll and harrow 
frequently, and delay setting the plants as 
long as possible in order to destroy and 
starve the worms within the ground. 





Frequent Mistakes of Fruit Growers. 
L. R. TAFT, AGRI COLLEGE, MICH. 





Too little attention to the preparation of 
the land and its cultivation. Many trees 
fail to start, or make a very short growth, 
because the land was not, properly pre- 
pared, and the injury is even greater with 
small fruits. The average Mich peach 
grower gives his orchards fairly good cul- 
tivation, and this is true of many who 
raise plums, cherries and pears, but the 
apple orchards of the state are for the 
most part allowed to go without attention. 
They are occasionally plowed while the 
trees are young, but the land seldom re- 
ceives proper cultivation. 

Little attention is paid to the keeping of 
@ supply. of humus or plant food in the 
soil. After the average soil has produced 
two or three crops of fruit, the nitrogen, 
potash and phosphoric acid are seldom 
present in the soil in an available form, in 
sufficient quantity to develop a good crop, 
and the growth and fruitfulness of the treeg 
are lessened. By the sowing of a cover 
crop each year, about the Ist of Aug, it is 
possible to keep up the supply of humus 
and increase the water-holding power of 
the soil. By the use of cover crops the ap- 
plication of stable manure, wood ashes, 
ground bone and other fertilizers, many of 
our fruit growers have been able to im- 
prove the productiveness of their orchards, 
and grow fruit. of the highest quality, but 
many of their neighbors are slow to profit 
by the example. ° 

Too little attention is paid to the destruc- 
tion of injurious insects and fungous dis- 
eases. While many commercial, as well as 
amateur fruit growers, are convinced that 
first-class fruit cannot be grown without 
the systematic use of both insecticides and 
fungicides, the proportion that practice the 
thorough spraying of their orchards is 
small. Many have tested them in a small 
‘way, but, often from lack of promptness 
or thoroughness, the results have been but 
-partially successful and further attempts 
have been abandoned, although it has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that the canker 
worm, codling moth, plum curculio and 
other chewing insects can be destroyed by 
the arsenites, and the sucking insects by 
sprays containing kerosene, while such fun- 
-gous diseases as apple scab, bitter rot, pear 
leaf blight and leaf curl can be controlled 
by applications of bordeaux mixture and 
copper sulphate solutions: 

With many varieties of plums and pears, 
the removal of a portion of the fruit will 
increase the size and value of that remain- 
ing and lessen the check to growth of 
the trees. The same is true to a certain ex- 
tent with such varieties of apples as set 
large crops of fruit, while still young, and 
before they have made much growth. In 
the case of peaches, the loss from neglect 
to thin the fruit before the pits begin to 
harden is often very great. When the trees 
are heavily laden, the removal of one-half 
to three-fourths of the crop will often in- 


crease rather than diminish the yield in ; 


bushels, while the market value may be 
more than dcubled. Careless and sometimes 
dishonest -packing is too prevalent. All fruit 
should be carefully graded, and when it is 
packed the stencil of the grower should be a 
guarantee that the fruit in each package is 
up to grade. 

Value of Spraying—Last season as an 
experiment six Fameuse apple trees were 
sprayed once with bordeaux mixture defore 
blossoms opened and twice after fruit 
formed, at intervals of two weeks, with 
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For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





paris green. The fruit on these trees, not- 
withstanding the extremely dry season and 
being in sod, was beautiful, developing fair 
and sound, while other varieties near were 
faulty and fell prematurely. One Baldwin 
tree which was sprayed but once with bor- 
deaux mixture had a large crop, estimat- 
ed at 40 bu, but when the fruit was about 
two-thirds grown, cast its crop, every ap- 
ple (except some 3 bu which were hand- 
picked from tree afterward) having from 
one to four worm holes in them. I believe 
two-thirds of the fruit would have been 
saved had the tree received the same num- 
ber of sprayings which were given the Fa- 
meuse.—[F.. L. Ossman, Howard Co, Md. 





New Enemy to Asparagus—In a recent 
bulletin from the N Y exper sta, F. A. Sir- 


rine describes a comparatively new and 
injurious insect on asparagus. It was dis- 
covered on L I and injures the young 


plants by mining just underneath the out- 
side surface. In reality it is a miner. The 
habits of this creature are such that there 
is little chance of applying remedies for 
its destruction. Cultural and preventive 
measures seem to be the most practical 
and are suggested. The parent insect is a 
small fly, which deposits its eggs for the 
first brood early in June, and no doubt 
much can be done toward keeping the pest 
under control by not allowing small shoots 
to grow during the cutting season. Mr Sir- 
rine is of the opinion that where young 
beds are put out yearly the pest can be 
kept in check by pulling and burning the 
old stalks. He points out the fact that 
the stalk should be pulled in the fall rather 
than in the spring, as it is difficult to pull 
them carly in the season, and in many 
cases the dormant stage of the insect is 
left in the ground. 


The Plum Curculio generally stings 


plums so badly when there are only a few | 


trees that the owner gets very few or none. 
A Md subscriber who had a large tree in 
his garden spread a sheet on the ground 
under the tree, which he jarred every day, 
and killed the curculio as they dropped. 
From June 1 to 18 he captured and killed 
976 of the “‘little varmits,” as he styled them. 
The jarring should begin just before the 
buds open. 





Soja Beans can be secured through any 
large seedsman. Would advise T. A. B., N 
Y, to look up advertisements in our farm- 
ers’ exchange columns. 
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of Big Potatoes 
result from applying about 100 Ibs of 
Nitrate of Soda 


per acre just after the potatoes are 
wellup. ‘Then, too, the potatoes are 
smoother and more salabie. Insures 
a profitable crop. Our books tell 
about its use on potatoes and the 
profits produced. Send for free copies 
before you plant to John A, Myers, 
12-C John St., New York. itrate 
Jor sule by fertilizer dealers everywhere. 


Write at once for List of Dealers. 




















TREES SUCCEED WHERE 

Largest Nursery. OTHERS F. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience, 
STARE BEOS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N.Y. 
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ts. 
AUGUST POST, Moulton, Iowa. 


BINDER TWINE 


Catalog Printing Cheap 


Nurserymen, seedsmen, florists, implement 
manufacturers, or others who issue catalogs 
in large editions, say from 50,000 or 100,000 up 
into the millions, will learn something to their 
Send samples 
issue, and about the 





ef the catalog you 
usual number required. 


The Phelps Publishing Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 























: $5.00 Compressed Air Sprayer for $3.75, 


It is admitted by all classes of fruit growers and farmers that my 5 gallon ogreprecsed air 5) 

Take ativautage of t 
83.75 for-galvanized steel, $5.00 for copper. 
The tallest fruit 


ble made. This reduction is made for a timited time only. 
opportunity to get the sprayer at the reduced price. 
Good pressure 20 to 30 minutes. 


to 30 fee 
Salary to reliable men. Address 


yer is the most dura- 

6 libers! offer—it may be your last 
Will throw a 

tree can sprayed. Order ° 


MARTIN WAHL, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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"THE NEW VARIETY---PARTRIDGE WYANDOTS 


The Popular and Profitable Wyandots. 


T. E. ORR, PENNSYLVANIA, 





The older readers of this paper will well 
remember the wave of enthusiasm that 
greeted the Cochin fowls 30 years ago, re- 
peated with increased favor in ’83, when 
Wyandots were admitted to the standard. 
Of the Cochin family, none equaled in util- 
ity and beauty the Partridge Cochins, and 
of the half dozen Wyandot varieties none 
were more heartily welcomed than _ the 
Golden Wyandots, recently illustrated and 
described in American Agriculturist. 

Eight or 10 years ago the originator of 
Golden Wyandots began work upon the 
present sensation, the Partridge Wyandots, 
by crossing a Golden Wyandot cock upon 
a partridge Cochin hen. The result is now 
wonderfully perfect, and the Partridge 
Wyandot fanciers in knocking at the door 
of the American poultry assn for the ad- 
mission of their favorites to the standard 
of perfection, simply said, ‘“‘We have that 
remarkably handsome plumage of the Part- 
ridge Cochin with the compact shape, rose 
comb and clean shanks of the Wyandot. 
We claim for them the quick maturity, 
plump form and early and continued egg 
production of the Wyandots.” 

There is no variety of fowls more pop- 
ular than the Wyandots and they have 
won thefr way to the hearts of the public 
by sterling merit. The Silver Wyandots, 
admitted to the standard in ’83, are the pro- 
genitors of all other Wyandots, and while 
their children, the Whites, are more fash- 
ionable to-day, a wave of popularity is ris- 
ing for the ojd-time favorites, the Silvers, 
started, no doubt, by the fact that they 
have stood the most exacting tests of egg 
and meat production for a quarter of a 
century, and have stfll retained their beau- 
ty. Next to them in beauty comes the Part- 
ridge Wyandots, and those who have bred 
them the longest say that in practical 
points they stand next to the Silvers. We 
predict a great demand for them. 

The pullet here shown was hatched in 
June, but was full standard size for hens, 
6% Ibs, at the late Pittsburg show, where 
she laid five eggs in five consecutive days 
and won first place in hot competition, The 
cockerel headed the first prize pen. 





Raising Ducks by Thousands. 


The largest duck ranch in Maine is 
situated on the banks of the Penobscot 
river, 26 miles below Bangor and is owned 
by French Bros Co. The plant cov- 
ers eight acres with upward of 30 
buildings and an almost endless suc- 
eession of yards. The houses are all of 
meat appearance, clapboarded and taste- 
fully painted. Water is brought from a 





boiling spring a mile away through twa 


pipes to a tank holding 10,000 gals, from 
which it is piped to all convenient points 
on the grounds and buildings. Since ’89 
ducks have been raised exclusively, the 
Pekins being kept. 

Eleven hundred ducks, every one a 
selected bird and none over two years old, 
are kept to furnish eggs. The hatching 
season is from Jan 15 to Sept 15. The pecu- 
liar climate and regular winds from. the 
ocean cool the atmosphere and make it 
possible to hatch late in the season when 
other hatcheries are obliged to close. Thir- 
ty incubators holding, with auxiliary, 500 
eggs each are kept in use throughout this 
period. From 30 to 36 hours after hatch- 
ing the ducklings are taken from the incu- 
bator to the nursery, where they are kept 
for two weeks in a temperature most care- 
fully and equably maintained by hot water 
circulation, controlled by an electric regu- 
lator upon the heater. 

In the laying houses one family consists 
of 25 ducks and five drakes. The young 
ducks are divided into broods as_ they 
increase in size until the fattening process 
is begun, when not more than 75 are kept 
in one inclosure. The most promising are 
reserved for stock. The remainder at the 
age of 10 weeks are taken to the picking 


€ department, where they are killed and 


dressed. During the busiest part of the 
season they are shipped daily to the Bos- 
ton market. 


One Year’s Experience with Turkeys. 


R. E. PHELPS, CONNECTICUT. 





Taking the year of my best luck I had 
six hen turkeys. The first laid eggs were 
given to hens and eggs from the second 
clutch to hen turkeys. The mothers were 
put in coops which, as a rule, were moved 
daily. The first food given the turks was 
boiled eggs and curd. After a few days 
they were given dough from provender 
of corn and buckwheat, equal parts, 
wet with sour’ milk. Eggs were 
put in the feed and sometimes a lit- 
tle black pepper. When large enough they 
had a supply of cracked corn, buckwheat 
and scorched wheat,also meat scraps and 
ground bone or fine shells. 

The feeding of dough minus egg was 
continued twice a day until the red began 
to appear. They were provided with pure 
water and road dust was given them for 
wallows. The mothers were released when 
the young were able to fly on the roost, 
but were not allowed to roam far. At 
Thanksgiving I had 106 young turkeys, of 
which 50 or more were ready for market 
and the remainder at Christmas. The next 
year I kept one or two more turkeys and 
raised 94 by the same plan. In the 
year following I set out to beat my record 
by keeping nine hen turkeys. I hatched 
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about 250, but foxes nearly ruined my flock 
and I raised less than 60. 

In fattening I use corn meal wet with 
milk and whole corn, sometimes putting 
boiled potatoes with the meal and a little” 
pulverized charcoal. I would recommend 
sprinkling lime about the roosts and feed- 
ing places. With foxes, hawks and other 
enemies, together with diseases which 
may attack them, to guard against, the 
price of success in turkey raising is eter- 
nal vigilance. 





Feed for Young Chicks—I don’t think it 
absolutely necessary that one should feed 
hard-boiled eggs, as many advocate, for 
the first few feeds, but of course it is very 
good. I often feed hard bread soaked in 
sweet milk, or fresh corn bread, the first 
few days or a week. Then I commence 
to feed wheat or wheat screenings, Kafir 
corn and ground Indian corn. When three 
weeks old I feed them regularly three times 
a day same as I feed older fowls.—[B. 


Prize Poultry Photographs—There is 
yet one week from the date of issue of 
this paper to send in photographs and the 
poultry record books. Even if you have 
sent your record book there is time to get 
some photographs of the buildings, fowls, 
fixtures, etc, which can compete for the 
special prizes of $15, $10, $8 and $5. 





Lice on Sitting Hens—Powdered sulphur 
dusted on a sitting hen and put in the nest 
where she is sitting about twice during the 
three weeks is a sure remedy for red mites 
and lice, while tobacco stalks, kerosene and 
other remedies so often recommended, prove 
a failure.—[F. J. Townsend, New York. 





Beets for Poultry—M. H. S., N J: Vil- 
morin’s Imp White sugar beets, with a high 
percentage of sugar, would be more valu- 
able for feeding poultry than either Lane’s 
Imperial or mangel-wurzels. 


For Any Degree 
of Physical Debility 


For any degree of that tired feeling that 
exists before as well as after exertion, 
and is so common in the Spring, there is 
nothing else equal to 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Whose tonic effeets are direct, pronounced 
and permanent. 


“For that tired and worn out feeling in 
the spring and as a strength builder I have 
found Hood’s Sarsaparilla without an 
equal.” JAMES OWEN, 412 Western Avenue, 
Brighton, Mass. 


This peculiar medicine perfects diges- 
tion, creates appetite, promotes refreshing 
sleep, builds up the whole system. 
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The Squash Borer—So far I have found 
only one squash that was proof against 
their ravages. Burpee’s Fordhook squash 
has such a woody vine that they do not 
work in it at all. The method I use to 
defeat the borer is to plant the seeds next 
to potatoes and train the vines across the 
potato row and cover them with earth 
wherever they cross a row. They will 
root wherever so covered, and if the vine 
is destroyed at the hill they do not wilt, 
as the other roots are _ sufficient.—[Jay 
Lyon, Tompkins Co, N Y. 





Turpentine for Gapes—Of the several 
hundred chicks I raised last year, I lost but 
two with the gapes, while my neighbors 
lost them by the dozen. I gave one to 
three drops turpentine when the first 
symptoms of gapes were noticed.—[D. C. 





Intensive Corn Culture—T. H. D., Ky: 
To grow 100 bu shelled corn per acre on a 
clover sod which will yield 50 bu without 
manure, and to which you have added eight 
loads manure and 160 lbs commercial fer- 
tilizer, would. require frequent and thor- 
ough cultivation, a perfect stand of plants 
and a good season, rather than the addi- 
tion of more plant food. A yield of 50 bu 
shelled corn per acre, with the accompany- 
ing stalks, will remove approximately 80 
Ibs nitrogen, 29 lbs phosphoric acid and 55 
Ibs potash. The eight loads (say 10 tons) 
manure and 160 lbs of a good corn fertil- 
izer would supply about 132 Ibs nitrogen, 
52 lbs phosphoric acid and 149 lbs potash. 
‘An application of 100 lbs nitrate of soda 
soon after the corn comes up and 200 Ibs 
before the last~ cultivation would be 
enough to use. Thexcorn should be culti- 
vated shallow at least once each week un- 
til ready to tassel out. 





Little-Known Peach Tree Disease—The 


diseased peach twigs from G. E. F., Can, 
referred to U S dept agri, have been ex- 
amined by Mr Waite of this division who 
considers the disease to be a form of can- 
ker. It is caused by a minute fungus, 
Coryneum beyerinckii Oud. This usually 
enters the twigs near the bud and pro- 
duces a brown dead area that girdles the 
twig and kills it. No experiments nor 
remedies for this trouble have come to our 
attention, but it is very probable that it 
would yield to a thorough spraying with 
bordeaux mixture. We would recommend 
that bordeaux containing 3 Ibs of copper 
sulphate, 9 lbs of lime to 50 gals of water 
be applied before the buds open in the 
spring, and at intervals during the season. 
[Albert F. Woods, Chief Div Veg Path. 


Care of Belgian Hares—C. M. K., N Y: 


The hutches for Belgian -hares need not 
be buried in the ground in summer. I think 
it is well to provide a yard on the ground 
for them. Sometimes wire is set in the 
ground a_ foot or two feet deep to pre- 
vent their burrowing out. I would not dis- 
turb the young ones in the nest. Some 
does will allow the hutches to be cleaned 
before the young are old enough to get 
out, but others will destroy their young 
if they are disturbed in any way. The 
nest ought to keep clean if the doe has 
a nice hutch and yard. Naturally Belgian 
hares are very neat in their housekeeping 
arrangements. All they ask is to have 
reasonable care, good food, pure water and 
to be let alone.—[Dr A. A. Brigham, R I 
Exper Sta. 


Fodder Corn and Peaches—W. L. C., 


Ont: The heaviest yield of corn in both 
ears and stalks can be obtained by plant- 
ing in drills 3 to 3% ft apart, so that one 
stalk stands In each running foot. Sweet 
corn is excellent to feed green during the 
summer and fall to produce milk, but is 
not as good for the silo as field corn. J. 
H. Hale, the well-known peach grower, 
who has tried the Bokhara peach, says it is 
not as hardy as Hill’s Chili, Crosby, Alex- 
ander, Waddle or Carmen, and has no par- 
ticular quality to recommend it. 








Injury to Apple by Scurfy Scale—G. G. 
G., Pa: The twigs are infested with the 
scurfy scale. Wash the trunk and branches 
with whale oil soap two pounds to a gal- 
lon of water. Keep this solution off the 
foliage. Cultivate and feed trees heavily 
for a couple of years. 
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To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will Do 
for YOU, Every Reader of the ‘“‘American Agriculturist” May 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickne** and suffering than 
any other disease, therefore, when through neglect or other causes, kidney trouble is 
permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need attention—but your kidneys most, because they do 


most and need attention first. 


If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney, liver and bladder remedy, because as soon as your kidneys are well they will 


help all the other organs to health, 


The mild and immediate effect of Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney and 
bladder remedy, is soon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. Swamp-Root will 
set your whole system right, and the best 
proof of this is a trial. 


; 14 West 1li7th St., New York City. 
Dear Sir: Oct. 15th, 1 


“I had been suffering severely from kidney trouble. All 
symptoms were on hand; my former — and power 
had left me; I could hardly drag myself along. Even 
my mental capacity was giving out, and often | wished 
to_ die, It was then I saw an advertisement of yours in 
a New York paper, but would not have paid any attention 
to it had it not promi &@ sworn guarantee with every 
bottle of your medicine, asserting that your Swamp-Root 
is — vegetable, and does not contain any harmful 
drugs. ar. seventy years and four months old, and with 
a gee conscience I can recommend Swamp-Root to all 
sufferers from kidney troubles. Four members of my fam- 
ily have been using Swamp-Root for four different kid- 
ney diseases, with the same good results.’’ 

With many thanks to you, f remain, 

ery truly yours, 


ROBERT BERNER. 


You may have a sample bottie of this 
famous kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, sent 
free by mail, postpaid, by which you may 
test its virtues for such disorders as kid- 
ney, bladder and uric acid diseases, poor 
digestion, when obliged to pass your wa- 
ter frequently night and day, smarting or 


A trial will convince anyone. 


irritation in passing, brick dust or sediment 
in the urine, headache, backache, lame back, 
dizziness, sleeplessness, nervousness, heart 
disturbance due to bad kidney trouble, skin 
eruptions from bad blood, neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, diabetes, bloating, irritability, 
wornout feeling, lack of ambition, loss of 
flesh, sallow complexion, or Bright’s dis- 
ease. 

If your water, when allowed to. remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling or 
has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need imme- 
diate attention. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery of Dr. 
Kilmer, the eminent kidney and bladder 
specialist. Hospitals use it with wonder- 
ful success in both slight and severe cases. 
Doctors recommend it to their patients and 
use it in their own families, because they 
recognize in Swamp-Root the greatest and 
most successful remedy. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
for sale the world over at druggists’ in bot- 
tles of two sizes and two prices—tifty cents 
and one dollar. Remember the name, 





Swamp-Root, and the address, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—If you have the slightest sympfoms of kidney or bladder 
trouble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer 


& Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you by mail, 


immediately, without 


cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book containing many of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. In 


writing, be sure to say that you read this generous offer in the ‘American Agriculturist.” 
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Terms. 
tS} BOCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a gear; 
ray Cents for six months; if not paid in advance $1.56 
year. > jubscriptions can commence at any time ° during 
© year. copy 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 

$2.00 or 83 4d per paid. 
RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
per, or wrapper, shows to what time your gabeert tion 
Te paid. Thus an, “02, shows that paymen has ‘been 
received up to January 1902; Feb, ‘02, to February 1, 
and so on. Some is required after money is 


received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
ec 


DISOONTINU A NCBS— Responsible subscribers will con- 


to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by 1 ue, - all arrearages must 
f you do not wish the journal continued for 


your subscription has expired, you 
a then notify us to discontinue it. 

GE IN ADDRESS— When ordering a change in 
the subscribers should be sure to give thelr old 
as well as their new address. 

aie ERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
erms sent on application. 


 ADVERTINNG RATES—Sixty cents per agate a 
at lines to the inch) each insertion. 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, a weplicntion 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exch ange, ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. When writing adver- 
tisers, state tha you saw their ‘“‘ad’” in American Agri- 
culturist, so they will do their best by you and also credit 
us with your trade. American Agriculturist is the best 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural 
. in the Middle or Southern States. 
R GUARANTEE—We moray, guarantee the re- 
Pastis of each and every a —_ iser in this paper, This 
~~ & is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
t ‘moans that no ~ is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that he advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
arantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
rough any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac-, 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tiser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 


REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stam 
(but not internal reverse stamps) will be accepted for 
— less i § a. cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, check: 4 drafts should be ads ayable 
to the ORANGE E JUDD COMPANY, A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 

money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
NEW YORK, 
62 Leaf: Place Masque Dain, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
NEW YORK, MAY 25, 1901. 











Farm Sanitation 





Is a matter that comes home to all with 
the advent of hot weather. Are the sur- 
roundings of your house and barns sweet, 
cleanly, free of bad odors? Is the barn- 
yard and pigpen equally unobjectionable? 
Is the privy or outhouse kept unobjeetion- 
ble by the free use of dry earth as an ab- 
sorbent, and by being ‘cleaned out occa- 
sionally? Are stagnant pools or wet places 
drained, or if that is not feasible, do you 
pour on a little kerosene oil two or three 
times during the season to prevent these 
places breeding mosquitoes that otherwise 
may infest you with malaria? Are your 
windows and doors equipped with netting 
to keep flies and mosquitoes out of the 
house? Of course the progressive farm- 
ers who are numbered among our subscrib- 
ers can all answer yes to these questions, 
but how many homesteads fail in these 
respects! The sickening smells and dis- 
ease breeding surroundings that sometimes 
mar farm life in summer are usually 
avoidable. Yet in some sections they are 
as numerous as they are disgusting, un- 
necessary and unhealthful. 

A little care about these matters, or the 
expenditure of a few dollars to abolish 
these evils, will be repaid many times over 
in better health for man and beast, and 
lots more pleasure and comfort. for all the 
family. You probably don’t require this 


advice, gentle reader, but if you do know 
places that need it, put in a little mission- 
ary work to induce such folks to realize 
that “cleanliness is next to godliness.” If 
some of the money that goes to foreign 


EDITORIAL 


missions were utilized to teach this truth 
to folks here at home who may stand in 
need of it the results might be more grati- 
fying on earth, and possibly also in 
heaven! 





The letter from Cuba, printed on another 
page, confirms all that we have ever said 
about the danger of agricultural competi- 
tion from the tropics. John E. Russell, in 
former years secretary of the Massachu- 
setts state board of agriculture, and one 
of the best-posted statesmen in this coun 
try (he has been a lifelong democrat and 
free trader, and therefore not prejudiced in 
favor of protection), says we have not put 
the case half strong enough. The unlimit- 
ed productivity of Cuba and the rest of 
the tropics will yet be the death knell of 
domestic sugar and tobacco growing and 
manufacture, not to mention the destruc- 
tive influence of tropical competition to our 
domestic growers of fruits, vegetables, rice, 
cotton, etc. The annexation party in Cuba, 
and certain trusts that will profit prodig- 
iously by reduced duties on Cuban produce 
into the United States, have won the first 
round by strategy when they secured the 
adoption of the Platt resolution by con- 
gress almost without discussion. But if af- 
ter spending millions of dollars and much 
blood to make Cuba free, she is now to be 
deprived of her freedom, while at the same 
time our domestic farmers are to give up 
to Cuban trusts the home market for their 
specialties, it will certainly look as though 
the American farmer had “got left’’ again, 
Anyone with half an eye can see that the 
greatest economic battle of the century is 
to be fought in the next congress over free 
trade or “reciprocity” with Cuba. 

RS 

The agrarian party has again called a 
halt in the German parliament. It will not 
consent to the emperor’s scheme for a ter- 
ribly expensive naval canal or inland water- 
way, unless the administration grants cer- 
tain favors to the farmers. The latter want 
more protection against foreign competi- 
tion, and also have other minor wants. The 
emperor and his party fear that to com- 
ply with the agrarian demand will put the 
prices of food up to a point where the con- 
suming masses will revolt. Meanwhile the 
kaiser’s pet canal scheme is “hung up.” 
Without here expressing an opinion as to 
the German farmers’ demands, we direct 
renewed attention to the commanding po- 
litical power of the German agrarians. They 
are insignificant in numbers and wealth 
compared to other industries in Germany, 
but owe their power to organization. If 
our American farmers, who transcend all 
other interests in numbers and importance 
in the United States, were to imitate this 
example, they would dominate every po- 
litical party and control state and national 
legislation. This may yet come about from 
sheer necessity. 

sciences 


Never were farmers so eager for infor- 
mation, and never was agricultural liter- 
ature so widely circulated as now. Hence 
the desirability of advertising in American 
Agriculturist weeklies, the greatest combi- 
nation of farm papers in the world, circu- 
lating in every state and territory in the 
U S$ and other countries, reaching more 
than half a million readers every issue. This 
immense army of farmers and patrons rep- 
resent the most progressive and enterpris- 
ing population of our rural districts. In 
many instances a copy of the paper circu- 
lates among two or more families every 
week and thus each page is read by several 
persons. We reach a class of people who 
buy from our advertisers. 





For ‘giving practical training in the de- 
tail of farm work, a school of agricuiture 
and horticulture has been established at 
Briarcliff Manor, N Y. The formal opening 
was held last week, although the school 
has been giving instruction to over a score 
of pupils since last September. More city 
people would get out in the country and 





take hold of a piece of land if they could 
only learn how to manage it intelligently 
without being obliged to spend several 
years ai the costly. school of experience. 
To meet this need, which is not otherwise 
supplied, this school was started, and the 
first year’s work now drawing to a close 
has been very successful. The students 
have been mostly city bred young men and 
women, but some have come direct from 
the farm, as they wish to improve upon 
the old-fashioned methods common about 
them. 


el _ 
Shallow culture for corn has passed the 
experimental stage. Its superiority to 


deep culture has been proved beyond dis- 
pute. Yet in spite of the oft demonstrated 
fact we are occasionally taken to task for 
advocating shallow culture. We can only 
refer objectors to the experiment stations 
in the corn belt, and farmers in the great 
corn-growing states who have tried shallow 
cultivation. Almost without exception the 
practice gives larger yields. The first cul- 
tivation while the corn is small may be 
to a depth of four inches, but the subse- 
quent workings should be only sufficient to 
kill weeds and maintain the dirt or soil 
mulch. 
- es 

The prevalence or absence of certain de- 
structive insects is greatly influenced by 
weather conditions. Plant lice are usually 
very destructive following an open, dry, 
warm spring; and generally conspicuous- 
ly absent after a cold, wet spring, such as 
has been recently experienced in the eastern 


and southern § states. The conditions, 
therefore, are in favor of the farmer, so 
far as plant lice “are concerned. The 


green fly will probably not be so abundant 

and destructive in the area covered by the 

heavy rainfall this season as last. 
sconjemnanaliltanaasccenitia 

Eight hundred million dollars in the past 
five years scarcely covers what we have 
paid foreign countries for agricultural 
products. These include such items as 
sugar, wool, breeding animals, hides, to- 
bacco, etc, and necessary because home 
production is insufficient to provide for 
consumptive requirements. No reason to 
fear over-production until we can at least 
whittle down materially the millions we 
are sending abroad every month for prod- 
ucts of agriculture. 

The crop of peaches in all parts of the 
country is reported in fair condition. The 
big crop of curculio is attending strictly to 
business and may thin the fruit more than 
growers anticipate. Why not catch the 
hunch-backed beetles and do your own thin- 
ning. Unless growers pay more attention 
to the curculio, we predict a large crop of 
inferior fruit. 

——s ‘i 

Rats are a universal nuisance, and should 
be destroyed. Farmers, as a rule, regard 
them only as destroyers of grains and 
other crops; but that they convey and 
spread contagious diseases is a well-estab- 
lished fact. They are undesirable tenants. 





Late Strawberries for Home Use. 


GENEVA MARCH, IOWA, 





The strawberry season may in a great 
measure be prolonged by uncovering at dif- 
ferent periods and having the latest varie 
ties planted on a northern slope. But there 
is yet another way. Take a bed that has 
borne fruit early, and before all the small 
berries are off, mow the vines and let them 
lay about three days, then burn the patch 
over. 

In a few weeks it should be green again 
with the fresh sprouts and then due atten- 
tion should be given to fertilizing and 
watering. The plants must be kept grow- 
ing from the start. In about two months, 
or about Sept 1, the second crop may be 
picked. It will not be so plentiful as the 
first, but of good quality. It may be neces- 
sary to cover the vines with canvas if 
early frost threatens. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


University Extension for Farmers. 





The agricultural extension movement, as 
operated in N Y state under the direction 
of Cornell university, is one of the unique 
educational movements of the times. This 
work was the outcome of a petition from 
a group of farmers and fruit growers in a 
western county who desired special exper- 
iments and investigations made in that sec- 
tion upon the grape. As a result of this co- 
operation, N Y state made a special appro- 
priation to carry on the work and has been 
gradually extending it from time to time. 
Each year the scope of the work has 
widened and the state now grants the sum 
of $35,000 annually to carry on this impor- 
tant movement. 


FARMERS’ READING COURSE, 


college of agri has established 
a distinct dept of university exten- 
sion, dividing the work into two sec- 
tions, first, the farmer and his fields; sec- 
ond, the rising generation. The main fea- 
ture of the first division is the farmer’s 
reading course. It is realized that the 
farmer cannot come to the college, neither 
has he the time or opportunity to become 
a scientific observer. To alleviate this con- 
dition careful series of reading lessons are 
prepared, which deal in a concise and clear 
manner with the main principles underly- 
ing successful agriculture. Thus far three 
series of 6 lessons each have been pub- 
lished; series A deals with the soil and 
the plant; B, with cattle feeding problems 
and series C with the principles of fruit 
growing. The course covers three years. 
A list of questions accompanies each les- 
son which are to be answered and returned 
to the university. The object is to assist 
the farmers in thinking out problems by 
themselves. In the-lessons a problem is 
outlined and a solution suggested, but the 
reader must solve it and return his answer 
to the department. 
EXPERIMENTS ARE SUGGESTED. 

It is also aimed to make these lessons of 
such a character that the farmer obtains 
from them suggestions for experimental 
work. The directors of the department as- 
sist materially in this matter. In this way 
the farmer becomes an important co-oper- 
ator in this work and is thereby enabled 
to realize the value of careful observa- 
tion. 

This movement is very popular among 
the farmers in N Y state and the member- 
ship has been increased from 1500 in ‘97 to 
26,000 in ‘01. The fact that the course 
has a very large following of the younger 
men of the country is a feature which cer- 
tainly gives us great hope for the future. 
The permanent and final effects of the 
enterprise cannot be foretold at this time, 
but the good already resulting from the 
organization already in operation is seen 
on every hand. The winter course in agri- 
culture is now a part of the work. The 
short course of 11 weeks at the university 
fs fitting completion of the reading pre- 
viously taken. a 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURE STUDY, 


The nature study movement is also very 
popular. The thought that promoted this 
movement had as its motive the remedying 
of fundamental difficulties.in introducing 
agriculture into the schools, in both rural 
and city districts. This department also 
had a small. beginning. After sev- 
eral visits to various schools those inter- 
ested in its development found that there 
was a keen desire on the part of the ma- 
jority of children and a number of teach- 
ers for a closer touch with the interesting 
and beautiful things found in nature. To 
accomplish best results, nature study leaf- 
lets containing suggestive topics for dis- 
cussion and outlines for suitable work in 
the country school have been issued. These 
leaflets are published quarterly, and are 
issued in an edition of over 30,000. 

THE JUNIOR NATURALISTS. 


One of the most unique, and possbbly the 
most important, division of this extension 
work is the junior naturalist correspondence 

school. The little army marshaled togeth- 
er by this means are grouped in clubs called 
‘funior naturalists’ clubs’ and are scat- 
tered throughout the U S. They have even 
crossed the waters and some are now found 
in Europe and Asia. A club is organized 
by some teacher. A oharter from the bu- 
reau of nature study is issued to each 
organization. The Junior Naturalist is a 
monthly ._publication, devoted entirely 
child-nature-study topics, 


The 


ber of each club receives a copy regularly. 
There are no money dues connected with 
these clubs, but the dues consist of pér- 
sonal comments by the children on each 
number of the Naturalist received. Since 
Sept, '00, over 750 clubs have been organ- 
ized, containing a membership of over 30,- 
000 children. This in brief is an outline of 
@a@ movement which will ultimately result in 
great benefit to the agricultural and gen- 
eral public, and should be established in 
other states, 


NEW YORK. 








LeRay, Jefferson Co, May 20—Grass and 
winter grain are growing nicely. Sowing 
nearly all done, and many have potatoes 
planted. Fruit trees promise a good fruit 
geason. Hay is in good demand at $16 to 
18 per ton. New milch cows are high, '40 
and upward. A iarge quantity of milk is 
handled at the winter factory in Evans 
Mills. Daniel Walrath is also making 
cheese. Minnie Woodard is repairing the 
large barn on her farm. Spring pigs are 
in good demand. F. W. Lawton has broken 
ground for a new farm house. Eggs bring 
12c, butter 16 to 18c, oats 35 to 37c. 


Springwater, Livingston Co, May 21— 
Spring has been favorable for grass and 
winter grain, but on account of frequent 
heavy rains oat seeding was considerably 
delayed. Winter wheat looked unpromising 
early, but is now improving very fast. 
Farmers are selling wool at 16c per Ib. The 
average weight is 6 to 9 lbs per fleece, 
Farm help is very scarce; wages $20 to 25 
per month, and in many cases a horse kept 
in the bargain. The outlook for fruit is 


good. The prospect for a full crop of 
peaches was never better. Potatoes are 
45c, hay 16 per ton, seed oats 50c, seed 
beans 2.50. 


Harford, Cortland Co, May 22—Grass is 
looking fine and the indications are that 
an unusually heavy crop of hay will be 
harvested. Farm help continues scarce; 
$25 per month and board is being offered 
for good hands. Potatoes are being shipped 
from the depot, buyers paying 45¢ per bu, 
the highest price paid yet. Many new silos 
will be put up here this coming summer, 
the experience of some of the farmers the 
past winter convincing them that they are 
@ necessity. Wet weather has made the 
season very backward in this section. This 
is strictly a dairy section, not much grain 
being sown. A. W. Tyler has the finest 
farm buildings in town, all modern im- 
provements in both barns and residence. 
The Harford cheese factory, John Blummer 
& Bros of New York proprietors, which 
make a _ specialty of Neufchatel swiss 
cream, two kinds of French cheese, De Brie 
and D’isigny, Munster and limburger, buy- 
ing milk outright, dropped the price May 1 
t. 70c per 100 lbs. This factory has a pat- 
ronage of about 200 cows, and is taking in 
about 4000 lbs of milk per day. The price 
from May 1 to Sept 1 is 70c per 100; 
Sept 1 to Nov 1 1, Nov 1 to Mar 1, 1.20, 
from Mar i to May 1, 1902, 95c. Spring pigs 
are very scarce, commanding from $3 up. 
Many farmers have had to buy feed for 
several weeks past. 


Bainbridge, Chenango Co, May 20—Fre- 
quent rains have delayed farm work. Win- 
ter grain looks fine and the prospect for 
a good hay crop is bright. Dairy cows 
command good prices. Roads have been 
unusually bad, making the hauling of milk 
anything but a pleasure. Hay $15 per ton, 
butter 20 to 23c, eggs 12c. 
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SILOS save 


Latest facuntion saving half the labor. 
Also hai Horse-power, Thresher, 
Clover- = Dog-power, Rye Thres- 
her and Binder, Fanning-mill, Feed- 
mill, Saw machine (circular and drag) 
Land-roller,Steam-engine, Ensilage and 
eee, Shredder, Root-cutter, 

-shelier. 


GEO. D. HARDER, Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 
&@ Please tell what you wish te 
purchase, 








INDURBINE. 


Tt fs aispted to both inside and outside use. It tis 
made in brilliant white and colors. Outeide paint 
is weatherproof and fireproof. It-will not dane vy = 
i crack or blister. oer powder and is 
i mote mye mizing with ecld water. 
{ ort. it without experience or os ae Koomlege. Bett 
| ton earth for houses, bar ry buildt: 
| _ houses, Ss ket fences, etc. Write os a i oat 
i cards, a les, circulars and testi ial 
01 pa sioting’ 
If he does rm 


4 with it before you begin your 
it, write us direct and we will cee you supplied, 
CaselnCompany of America,Box 10,BellowsFalls,¥t. 
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25 designs, ail stcel. 
Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue free. 
* KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE ©0., 
x 458 North &t., 

Kokomo, 


WHAT YOU WANT 























Is a wire fence that will last for years without any 
further worry or bother, and at a reasonable cost. 

If you will write for our catalogue we believe we can 
interest you. 


The Frost Wire Fence Co,, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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_ Cyclone Grub Puller Co., 
5 160 Water St., NORFOLK, VA 


Catalog Complete of Asricuttaral Books, 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, If. 
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North Java, Wyoming Co, May 20—Pas- 
tures good. Meadows doing well. Wheat 
even and growing nicely. Not much bar- 
ley raised in this section. The next two 
weeks will see the most of the potatoes 
and corn planted. The alfalfa meadows 
are very fine and are slowly coming into 
favor. A large number of horses have 
changed hands lately at good prices. Good 
average cows bring $35 to 40 each, veal 
ealves 4 to 5c 1 w and are moving off at 
the rate of a carload per day, live hogs 
54%c 1 w, young pigs 2.50 to 3 each. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, May 20— 
Spring has been wet and cool and not much 
sowing done. Old meadows promise well. 
People expect to plant a large area of corn. 
More silos to be put in. Apples will bloom 
full. Not many worms. Hay fed close. 
Pastures now quite good. Calves dull and 
low, 4 to 4%<c as compared to 5 and 6c last 
year, pork 5 to 5%c 1 w, cows $30 and up. 
Brockton creamery butter sold in April at 
19c per lb, average. 

Pawling, Dutchess Co, May 20—Owing to 
excessive rains but a small amount of oats 
yet sown. Many farmers are very much 
delayed with all spring work. Indications 
are favorable for an unusually large crop 
of hay. Pastures are now of sufficient 
growth to permit cattle to be turned 
out. Acreage of corn will be smaller than 
it has been for a number of years. 

Bryon, Genesee Co, May 21—Old potatoes 
sold here May 17 at 50c in car lots. They 
are all out of farmers’ hands now. Season 
is very late as regards farm work on ac- 
count of wet weather. The show of pears 
and all small fruit is good, but the outlook 
for apples is for % to 1-3 of a crop. Bald- 
wins are almost a failure. Tent cater- 
pillars and canker worms are numerous. 


Selkirk, Albany Co, May 20—The season 
is backward. Frequent rains have made 
oat sowing late. Apples will be scarce while 
all other kinds of tree and the smaller fruits 
give promise of abundant crops. The many 
varieties of fruit pests are making their 
appearance and the grower who saves his 
crop from their ravages must exercise eter- 
nal vigilance. W. T. Becker, author of Steve 
Larkin, Cowboy, agent for American Agri- 
eculturist, is canvassing this, the southern 
portion of Albany county. He is a wide- 
awake canvasser and isemeeting with de- 
served success.—[D. M. N. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, May 21— 
The season has been very favorable to the 
growth of all crops, but somgwhat against 
early or extensive planting and the acre- 
age will be curtailed. Grass is growing 
rapidly and present conditions indicate a 
bumper yield. Apples will not be 50% of 
a crop, but pears, plums and cherries are 
setting full. Daniel Baker will grow con- 
siderable garden truck. McClellan & Skel- 
ler are tearing down their old barn to re- 
place with one up to date. Blooded sheep 
growers have made fewer sales than usual 
and at prices much below those of last 
year. Walter Sisson has bought a tract of 
meadow land frem Charles Gage. Pota- 
toes are still coming to market at $1.13 per 
bbl. Benjamin Baker, Jr, recently bought 
the property of Hénry Wallace, who has 
moved to Cossayuna. Good hired help is 
in steady demand at good wages. Charles 
L. Moseley has just completed two fine 
buildings for his swine and poultry. 

Madison Center, Madison Co, May 20— 
Ali farm work behind. Peas sowed and 
some seeding done. Hay and feed very 
searce. Pastures thin, but many have 
turned out stock. 

Richland, Oswego Co, May 20—South 
Richland can boast of a fine and forward 
crop of grass, fully three weeks earlier than 
last year at this date. New seeding has 
come through very well indeed. Old mead- 
ows are first class. Pastures are as good 
as is usual in June. Hay has been scarce 
and high, but cows have come through a 
long winter lcoking well and are giving a 
fair flow of milk. - Farmers are planting 
corn and potatoes. 


4 PENNSYLVANIA. 


Progressive Farmers of Berks Co. 


~The farmers of Geigers Mills and vicinity 
are of a progressive spirit. Over a year 
ago an organization was effected known as 
the farmers’ union. Meetings were held for 


a time in a rented: hall, but this being 
small the members conceived the idea that 
they could erect a building of their own. 
Stock was subscribed sufficient to warrant 
the erection of a building. Stock was sold 
at $1 per share and the largest amount 
taken by one person was 50 shares. Quite 
a number of blocks of 25, many 10 and a 
greater number of five were taken. A 
building, size 30x45, with a cemented base- 
ment under the entire structure was put 
up. Now the farmers hold regular meet- 
ings semi-monthly, and through the win- 
ter months hold weekly meetings, with 
much interest manifested. 

The total cost of the building was _ less 
than $1300 and the only direct indebted- 
ness against the building to-day is 300 of 
borrowed money. The hall is lighted with 
the latest improved gas lights. The peo- 
ple in general are greatly pleased with the 
farmers’ hall, which is used now for many 
purposes of an educational character, aside 
from the regular farmers’ meetings. The 
farmers’ institute was held in this hall last 
January and the teachers’ institute in Feb. 
The income from the hall is very satisfac- 
tory to the stockholders. What was ac- 
complished by the farmers of this section 
ean be done by farmers of other sections 
of the state, if proper steps be taken.—[H. 
G. MeGowan. 

Patton, Cambria Co, May 21—Spring is 
late. Wheat and rye look well. Con- 
tinued wet weather is bringing grass on 
rapidly. Peach, plum and pear. trees 
bloomed profusely. Indications are that 
apples will be a fair crop. A small dark 
beetle is damaging clover fields by eating 
into the crown of the plant. Country but- 
ter continues firm at 28c, eggs 12 to 15c, po- 
tatoes 6@c retail. Apples in demand at $1 
to 1.25 per bu. Good work horses in de- 
mand at 1 to 1.75. Hay is scarce at 15 to 
18 per ton. The creamery at Carrolltown 
was offered at public sale lately. 


Pittsfield, Warren Co, May 21—This has 
been a very cold spring with plenty of rain. 
Grass is looking extra well. Cattle are 
out to pasture. Farmers are getting corn 
ground in readiness to plant. Wheat prom- 
ises well. The cheese factory at Dugall 
expects. to begin operations shortly. Eggs 
12 to 15c per doz, butter 14 to 18c, oats 40c, 
veal 414 to ic, pigs $3. 

Buffalo, Perry Co, May 21—Oats all 
sowed and corn in. Wheat growing nicely. 
Grass growing, but thin on ground. How- 
ever, with good weather there will be a 
fair crop of hay and good pastures. Rye 
is heading nicely. Gardens are doing well. 
Apple trees blossomed profusely, but rain 
beat them nearly all off. Peaches, cherries 
and plums blossomed nicely. Caterpillars 
are very bad. , 


Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, May 20—The 


weather has been favorable for crops of 
all kinds and prospects are bright for grain, 
grass and fruits of all kinds. Apples are 
in full bloom in this section. Much corn 
has been planted. Grass seed sown this 
spring has a good start, especially where 
sown with oats. Tent caterpillars § are 
unusually numerous. Currant worms have 
made their appearance and potato bugs are 
on hand. 

Larryville, Lycoming Co, May 20—On 
account of the wet weather farmers are 
rather behind with work, but all crops 
are in good condition. Wheat and rye will 
be very large in straw. Hay will be a 
very heavy crop, but apparently the grass 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


will not get very tail, as it does not grow 
very fast on account of the continued cold 
weather. Pastures are short, but all of 
the farmers have turned their cattle out 
as feed is scarce and hay $18 in the mow 
and hard to get at that. Oats 40c, wheat 
78c, rye 60c, corn 55e. The apple crop this 
year will be small, while peach, cherry, 
plum, pear and all other fruits and ber- 
ries will make large crops. Farmers are 
putting out a large acreage of potatoes. 


Westfield, Tiogo Co, May 20—Winter 
grain and grass in fine condition. Fruit 
buds safe and promise of a big crop of 
cherries and pears. Soil well saturated 
with water. Plowing for spring crops has 
been retarded by wet weather. Hay is 
scarce and high. Some potatoes planted 
and scme gardens made. All the cheese 
factories are in successful operation. Prg- 
duce is bringing good prices, corn 50c, oats 
a arama 50c, butter 18 to 20c. Hogs are 

gh. 


MARYLAND. 


Frederick Co--We were looking over our 
pea fields May 13 and found them coming 
into bloom. We discovered the green fly 
in one spot. They were in the terminal 
buds. We have become rather apprehen- 
sive and fear our crop will be seriously 
damaged again this season.—[C. W. 
Ross, Jr. 








NEW JERSEY. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, May 20—Peach, plum 
and pear trees are loaded with blossoms 
and crops promise to be enormous.Trees 
are healthy. Rye looking fine. Some gar- 
dens made. Butter 19c at store, eggs 12c, 
Pigs scarce at $3 each. Hay crop prom- 
ises to be good. Farmers planting corn. 
Potatoes nearly planted. 








Dedication of Agricultural School. 





The dedication exercises of the new 
building of the school of practical agricul- 
ture and horticulture at Briarcliff Manor, 
N Y, illustrated last week, were held May 
15, and over 300 were present. The build- 
ing was handsomely decorated by the stu- 
dents with wild flowers, fruit blossoms and 
grains and grasses from Briarcliff farms. 
Among the speakers were Treas R. Fulton 
Cutting; James Wood of Mt Kisco, ex-pres 
of the eastern N Y hort soc; Walter W. 
Law, owner of Briarcliff farms; Theodore 
L. Van lJorden, pres of the board of trus- 
tees; Hon James Lawrence, Dr Felix Ad- 
ler and Director Geo T. Powell. 

The eftort of this school to teach not 
only the science but the practice of agri- 
culture, said James Wood, is a movement 
in the right direction. Our agricultural col- 
leges have to deal with the theory and the 
science of agriculture and that is as far 
as they can go. This school comes in to 
take up the work just where our colleges 
have to stop with it. The progress of the 
school since its opening was spoken of by 
Pres Van Norden. It has already regis- 
tered 30 students, and the farm shows in 
its clean culture in the orchards that have 
already been set out, the rapid progress 
that had been made, and the good work 
that had been done by this class of stu- 
dents. The school has’ been exceedingly 
fortunate in securing the present director, 
who is not only possessed of a large amount 
of scientific knowledge, but is thoroughly 
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SILOS AND FARM BUILDINGS OF A NEW YORK DAIRY FARM---See Frontispiece 

















versed in the practical application of it. 
« The importance of manual training was 
the theme of Felix Adler’s : “dress, who 
has given much thought and time to the 
subject, and is much impressed with the 
value of this work in connection with our 
schools. He said: “I believe that agricul- 
ture represents the highest type of cul- 
ture, for when we cultivate something else 
we cultivate ourselves to the best possi- 
ble advantage.’’ Director Powell gave an 
outline of what had been accomplished in 
15 months since it was decided to estab- 
lish the school. A peach orchard was set 
last spring and the trees have fruit on 
now. The present class has shown a high 
degree of efficiency, not only in their stud- 
ies, but in every branch of the work that 
has been taken up in the field. They have 
plowed, harrowed, cultivated, set trees 
and plants, pruned orchards, milked cows, 
dug ditches and laid tile, all of which have 
been as well done and even better than on 
many farms. 


FSMPA. 


Notes from Field and Factory. 





The report that we were contemplating 
buying a special engine and cars for ship- 
ping milk is not correct. The story grew 
out of the purchase of a locomutive and 
some cars for the L & N E railroad which 
operates the Glenwood branch.—[Brown 
and Bailey, Sussex Co, N J. 

Milk producers in the vicinity of Rock- 
land, Sullivan Co, N Y, have a_ rare op- 
portunity to compare prices of dairy prod- 
ucts. They have butter and cheese fac- 
tories running and a milk shipping cream- 
ery near at hand. 

The co-operative creamery at Delhi, Del- 

aware Co, N Y, is receiving a large amount 
of milk. About 20 cans of milk are shipped 
and nearly 1000 lbs of butter made daily. 
They also manufacture dry curd and em- 
ploy six men. . 
Some ‘of the producers are taking their 
milk to the station, others are delivering 
it to a cheese factory, while still others are 
hauling to an ice cream factory. The price 
is fixed from month to month by those 
taking the product. There is no creamery 
near us controlled by patrons.—[J. O. Tut- 
tle, Madison Co, N Y. 


New York State Dairymen Gaining Ground. 
JOHN J. BELKNAP, TIOGA CO, N Y. 


The local sections of the F S P A owning 
er controlling their stations are receiving 
the best prices for milk. At Tully, N Y, 
about 50 milk producers withdrew from the 
N Y shippers, built a plant for themselves, 
commenced manufacturing cheese and sell- 
ing milk in N Y, where they could obtain 
a satisfactory price. Eighteen months after 
taking the business in their own hands they 
had received $7000 more for their product 
than had they continued to furnish the N 
Y dealers- at exchange prices. 

The milk from about 1000 cows is deliv- 
ered at Owego, N Y, either to be shipped 
or manufactured into butter. The milk has 
been sold up to this time at exchange 
prices. A stock company has been formed 
this spring, a plant erected, equipped and 
rented to a shipper at a price that makes 
it a paying investment, the shipper also 
contracting to pay the producers for all 
the milk they desire to furnish him, 17c 
p can above exchange prices and 17c more 
p can than adjoining stations controlled by 
N Y dealers. When this arrangement went 
into effect the N Y dealer lost all fear of 
the surplus and offered to pay and is pay- 
ing the advanced price. Of course the but- 
ter factory, allowing for the milk returned, 
must pay the same price. 

Allowing: the usual estimate of five qts 
milk annual daily average p cow would 


make Owego’s production 125 cans daily. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


-Excursions to Buffalo Exposition via 
Nickel Plate road on May. 28, at rate of $13 
for the round trip from Chicago; good re- 
turning five days from. date of sale. Three 
through trains daily, with vestibuled sleep- 
ing cars and first-class dining car service. 
For particulars and Pan-American folder, 


write John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111. 


Adams St, Chicago. Depot: Van Buren St 
and Pacific Ave, Chicago, on elevated loop. 





FARM AND MARKET 


Seventeen cents advance p can above ex- 
change prices now being received is equiv- 
alent to $21.25 a day, or $3888.75 for six 
months from Apr to Oct. Assuming the 
advance of the exchange price of four- 
tenths of a cent a quart for the year ’00 
over that of ’97 to continue for the next 
six months, would give Owego producers 
$20 a day or $3660, for the time mentioned, 
more than they were receiving for the same 
quality of milk in ’97, making in the ag- 
gregate $7548.75. 

No close observer doubts these results 
have been achieved by the efforts of the 
FS M P A. The association is urging 
the local sections to secure control of their 
several shipping stations as rapidly as 
possible. About 40 have been secured dur- 
ing the past year and when a sufficient 
number have complied the F.S M P A will 
be able to dictate the price for all milk. 

At New York, the milk exchange direc- 
tors met on short notice last week and cut 
the price 4c to 2c p qt beginning May 15. 
Some of the members of the exchange were 
loud in their contention that the heavy 
flow of milk meant a big surplus for them 
to take care of. The platform surplus was 
quoted at $1.09 p 40-qt can in Jersey City, 
freight included. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending May 18, were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 
: milk Cream milk 

BU, cxaaviansekeskaane 33,784 1,864 1,035 
D, Lack and W...... 29,600 685 — 
ONGRTIO: «0.654 nes. 4600 vcc7 ee 2,138 — 
N Y Cent (long haul). 23,420 740 a 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 12,028 110 210 
Sysquehanna err Te 14,786 301 402 
i we eer eT Se 10,717 1,405 — 
Lehigh Valley ........ 18,550 475 a 
Homer Ramsdell line. 4,825 225 a 
INOW FERVOR 6... csats cs, “BAIS a — 
Other sources ......... 5,600 160 — 
i, ere Teer 8,103 1,647 
Daily average ...... 26,413 1,157 235 
Last week ..........184,941 7,763 1,467 
Last year ove eee 169,179 7,487 2,040 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
In cents, with comparisons. 


1901 1900 1899 
N Y state, choice....18@20 13@14 16@17 
WO 250.6 8ceesann ys 17@18 10@12% 14@15 
medium ............16@17 8@9 10@13 
Pacific coast, choice.18@19 12144@14 16@18 
TOUTGME 5 os cece ose 15@16 8@9 10@13 

Syren re 2@6 2@6 
German 0 cccce 1 845 32@40 47@55 


At New York, the outlook is improving, 
but as yet there is little actual increase in 
the volume of business done. Prices are 
firm and unchanged. Advices from up the 
state are to the effect of lower prices being 
paid holders than two months ago, but this 
is probably due to their being hops of a 
lower grade. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at N Y compare 
as follows: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Sept 1 time 
May 17 last yr "00 last yr 
Domestie receipts ..411 1,841 113,995 98,849 
Exports to Europe. .206 225 67,954 42,611 
Imp’ts from Europe 19 15 5,266 5,713 
New York. 


Mapison Co—Bouckeville: Owing to the 
present good prices of hops and the pros- 
pect that the market will continue high, 
growers feel in good spirits and the hop 
acreage will be materially increased.—[L. 
W. G. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments of 
hops for week ending May 18 were T. E. 
Dornett 336 bales, C. & May & Co 46. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


_ PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
live fowls. 104%@l1lic p 1b, roosters 7c, spring 
chickens 20@26c, fowls 9%@10%e d w, broil- 
ers. 25@35c, turkeys 10@12c, eggs 12@13%4c 
p dz. Apples $3@4.25 p bbl, strawberries 7 
@lbc.-p qt, York. state potatees 53@60c p 
bu, Mich 45@b55c,- new. Fla 3@4.50 p_ bbl, 
cabbage 75c@1, lettuce 1@2, cucumbers 1.25 
@3 p bskt, string beans 1.50@2.:25, peas 75c 
@1.: Bran 17.75@18.25 p ton, timothy hay 
14@17.50, rye straw 12@17, No.2 Pa red 
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wheat 78%@79%c p bu, corn 48%c, No 2 
white clipped oats 35c. Tallow 4%@4%c p 
lb, cakes 54 @5%éce: ' 

At Pittsburg, wheat 74@75c p bu, corn 
5044¢@5lc, oats 34@34%c, clover seed $6.55@ 
6.65, timothy seed 2@2.10, red top 90c@1.10, 
middlings 17@18.50 p ton, bran 16.50@16.75, 
hay 14.50@16. Eggs 114%.@138c p dz, live fowis 
9@10c p 1b, broilers 25@30c, turkeys 6@7c, 
ducks 6@7c, geese 60@75c p pair. Straw- 
berries 10@18c p qt, radishes 20@25c p dz 
behs, beets 50@60c, rhubarb 15@20c, aspar- 
agus 50@55c, green peas 1@1.25 p bu, spin- 
ach 40@45c. 

Receipts of potatoes at Pittsburg are 
reported quite moderate and under a good 
demand old stock promises to be well 
cleaned up before the new crop is well on 
the market. Season is two to three weeks 
late in potato growing sections of south, 
which explains the light supply of new 
stock now arriving. Prices for new pota- 
toes are firm. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 78c¢ 
p bu, corn 484%c, oats 314%c, timothy hay 
$15.50@18 p ton, clover mixed 14@16, rye 
straw 14@15.50, bran 17@18, middlings 16@ 
18, cottonseed meal 25@26. Eggs 13@13%%c p 
dz, live winter chickens 15@18c p lb, do 
spring 23@25c, fowls 10@10%c,° ducks 9@ 
9¥%c. Apples 3.50@4.25 p bbl, strawberries 
6@12c p qt. Potatoes 50@60c p bu, do new 
4@4.50 p bbl, sweets 2@2.50, cabbage 1@ 
1.25 p cra, spinach 30c p bu, celery 1.50@2 
p cra, asparagus 1@1.50 p dz bchs. 





Cheese at Utica. 
At Utica, N Y, May 20—The cheese mar- 


ket here this week was decidedly active 
under a rather light supply. Small cheése 
brought the best prices. Winter hung on 
so late that factories got but little milk 
early in the season. The lots therefore 
are still small and do not count up very 
fast. All this will be changed in a short 
time. Cows are getting splendid feed and 
milk is increasing rapidly. While buyers 
could now use more stock than they are 
able to get, they predict that in three 
weeks’ time they will be able to get more 
than they can use. The shortage on early 
make is seen by comparing this week’s 
sales with those of one and two years ago, 
which were nearly the same. The differ- 
ence in round numbers is 2200 bxs- less this 
year. 

Transactions were as follows: Large 
colored, 1350 bxs at 8c, 230 at 8%c; large 
white, 150 at 7%c, 665 at 8c; small colored, 
420 at 8%c; small white, 350 at 81%4c; con- 
signed 600. Total 3765 bxs, against 5916 last 
year and 5964 two years ago. 

Curb sales were 300 large at 84%4,@8\%c and 
450 small at 8%@8%c. Creamery butter 73 
pkgs at 19c, 20 pkgs, 2 and 5-lb, at 20c. 

Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Buffalo, butchers stock, prime steers, 


stockers and bulls firm, heavy cattle quiet 
and steady. Receipts Monday of this week 
115 cars. Export and shipping steers sold 
at $4.35@6.05, butcher and native stock 4.26 
@5.25, bulls and oxen 3.25@4.90, native stock- 
ers and feeders 3.90@4.75. Veal calves only 
fairly active. Best lots sold at 5.50@5.75, 
fair to good 3.50@5.25. Hogs shade higher 
Monday of this week, when 115 double decks 
came in. Best heayy sold at 6.05@6.10, York- 
ers 5.95@6, mixed 6.05, pigs 5.80@5.85, roughs 
5.40@5.60. Sheep strong at 4.65@4.80 for 
choice clipped wethers, mixed lots 4.40@4.50. 
Top lambs 5.60@5.65, fair to choice 4.25@ 
5.50. Receipts of sheep and lambs Monday 
of this week 81 double decks. 


! 








A Month’s Test Free. 
If you have Rheumatism, write Dr. Shoop, Racine, Wis., 
Box 153, for six bottles of his Rheumatic Cure, exp. paid 
Send no money. Pay $5.50 if cured. 








AMERICAN 


FIELD AND HOG FENCE 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Best steel wires heavily galvarfized. Strong, 


economical, efficient, durable. Local agentg 
everywhere. If no agent in your town write 
to the makers 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago or New Yorke 
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Soil Investigations of the Year. 


PROF MILTON WHITNEY, U 8 DEPT OF AGR. 





In 1899 the division of soils of the U S 
dept of agr made a soil survey of the 
Connecticut valley from below Hartford, 
Ct, to South Hadley, Mass, and a map 
has been published showing the distribu- 
tion of soils in that area, comprising in 
all about 400 square miles, or 256,000 a. In 
this district, the Hartford sandy loam, 
amounting to about 48,000 a, upon which 
the present crop of seed leaf tobacco is 
principally grown, was considered suitable 
for the growth of Sumatra tobacco, which 
sells on an average of about $2.50 p lb, 
duty paid. In the same year of ’99, in co- 
operation with the Ct exper sta, a small 
plot of land, 1-3 a was planted in Suma- 
tra tobacco and shaded with cheesecloth, 
which was stretched across framework 9 
ft above the ground. The product from 
this was submitted to the New York and 
Philadelphia tobacco dealers and _ pro- 
nounced of excellent quality, very closely 
approximating the imported Sumatra leaf. 
The crop was sold throughout at Tic p Ib. 

As a result of this experiment quite a 
number of parties expressed a desire to 
test the pvssibilities of the commercial 
production of Sumatra tobaccg on a some- 
what larger scale, and with the continued 
co-operation of the Ct exper sfa, a tobacco 
expert was detailed from the dept of agr 
to have a general oversight of the work 
that was planned by a number of individ- 
uals. These experiments will be carried on 
at Tariffville, Windsor, Poquonock, Suffield, 
Simsbury and New Hartford, comprising 
in all about 40 a. The latest reports in- 
dicate that the seed beds are well started 
and that the shade is nearly ready, and 
that everything is progressing favorably, 
with the prospect of being able to get out 
the plants about May 15. 

In addition to this work in Ct experi- 
ments are being made in Pa, where 225 
square miles were mapped last year, to see 
if Cuban tobacco cannot be grown on cer- 
tain svils, and by improved methods of 
cultivation and fermentation, to see if the 
characteristic aroma of the leaf cannot be 
maintained. A soil survey will be started 
on July 1 in Montgomery Co, Tex, as pre- 
liminary to a similar line of work to that 
in Pa, namely, to see if the Cuban leaf 
cannot be grown there on certain soils with 
the aroma of the Cuban crop. At the same 
time, soil surveys will be started in the 
Clarksville area of Tenn and Ky and in 
the dark tobaeco district of Va as a, ba- 
sis for further investigations in these lo- 
calities, with a view to improving the ex- 
port and manufacturing types of tobacco. 


or 


Broad Leaf from a Packer’s Standpoint. 





The great success made by a few indi- 
vidual firms with the broad leaf wrapper 
when the Cuban war was on, caused hun- 
dreds of manufacturers to experiment 
with the tobacco, and not a few of them 
made a dismal failure of the attempt, says 
@ writer in a New York trade paper. Many 
of these failures were not due to the to- 
bacco itself, but to other causes. Some 
manufacturers attempted to force their 
goods in sections where they were not 
wanted, and blamed the wrapper for the 
failure which attended their efforts. Oth- 
ers again did not know how to build a 
cigar so as to develop the merits of the 
broad leaf wrapper, and of course their 
goods did not suit the taste of the con- 
sumer who had not been educated to that 
kind of a smoke. All broad leaf tobacco is 
not good tobacco, by any means, but many 
of the sins that have been visited upon it 
are due largely to a lack of knowledge 
in manipulating it so as to obtain the best 
results. Manufacturers and packers have 
awakened from their trance and have been 
buying extensively of broad leaf of late. 
Prices, however, because of the scare re- 
ferred to by the correspondent, are consid- 
erably below those paid for ’98 and ’99 
crops. 





Or1o—-Outlook poor in Butler to to May 
16 and acreage will be reduced. Burley and 
Little Dutch will be largely planted. Last 
season’s crop was a poor one in some 
towns. Crop largely held by growers.— 
Receipts of heavy leaf light, ort the Cincin- 
nati market; trading in burlev also light 


GRANGE=--TOBACCO 


and inclined to be dull. Prices continue 
firm much as the past 2 or 3 weeks. In- 
dications are redried tobacco will be in de- 
mand. Only 39 hhds old leaf were sold 
last week and 681 hhds new; average for 
former 6.93, for latter 6.03. Cutworms are 
reported doing considerable injury to grow- 
ing plants over the state. 


Grange Memorial Day. 
NATIONAL MASTER AARON JONES. 








The 34th annual session of the natl 
grange established grange memorial day on 
the third Sunday of June ih each year. 
These memorial exercises may be held in 
private or public session. I fraternally rec- 
ommend open session, and a cordial invi- 
tation to all good people to attend. I 
would also recommend that at a previous 
meeting a suitable memorial committee be 
appointed to arrange the order of‘exercises, 
select appropriate music and Scripture les- 
son to be read, and to appoint at least 
two members on each departed member to 
pronounce short eulogies on their lives. All 
other members who desire to speak will 
have opportunity to do so. 

It is earnestly urged and hoped every 
subordinate grange in the U §S will faith- 
fully observe from year to year this beau- 
tiful and impressive service. May it tend 
to cement more closely the fraternal ties 
that bind the living, by the common sor- 
row, and attest the fraternal regard of our 
members. The review of noble qualities of 
head and heart and true and worthy lives 
of department members will tend to make 
us faithful to each obligation and mindful 
of all the duties we owe to each other, 
our neighbors, our country and mankind. 


OHIO. 

The recent meeting of Columbian of Lex- 
ington was an inspiration to all present. 
Jerry Needham gave an excellent address 
on The county grange, and Charlies Palmer 
one on Education as a power in concen- 
trating thought. The lecturer’s program is 
made excellent and well handled at each 
meeting. 

Crawford Co Pomona meets with Bucy- 
rus, June 1. Degree will be conferred. 
Topics: Should music be taught in our 
country schools? How can the grange exert 
a greater educational influence upon its 
members? 

Washington Co Pomona meets with Wa- 
terford, June 4. Degree work and an in- 
teresting program have _ been prepared. 
Topic: Home decoration, the flower garden, 
staking and trimming early tomatoes, gov- 
ernment ownership of telegraphs and tele- 
phones. 

Mahoning Co Pomona meets with Green- 
ford, June 8. Topics: How should the farm- 
er and his family spend the vacation? 
Spraying. Why is frequent cultivation nec- 
essary to promote plant growth when 
wheat, oats, grasses, etc, flourish without 
cultivation? Should all farmers, boys and 
girls, be induced to stay on the farm? What 
particular legislative reform is most need- 
ed at the present time? 

The Pomona grange of Hamiiton and 
Clermont counties will meet at Mt Carmel, 
Clermont Co, May 25; officers will be elect- 
ed and a good program has been prepared. 

Defiance Co Pomona meets _ with High- 
land, June 6. Topics: Is the strict obseryv- 
ance of parliamentary laws desirable in 
our granges? The advantages of belong- 
ing to Pomona. Ought nature studies to 
be introduced into our common schools? 
Do farmers get all the help they might 
from our experiment stations? Which is 
the more profitable, selling milk to cream- 
eries or selling butter to private custom- 


ers? 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
A new grange was organized near West- 
field recently. The granges at Westfield 
and elsewhere in Tioga Co are flourishing. 





Prevention Better Than Cure—This 
homely axiom is as true to-day as when 
first uttered and should appeal mightily to 
the business farmer engaged in raising 
swine, an animal so susceptible to dis- 
ease. Few there are who do not admit 
the necessity of scientific treatment to pro- 
tect the health of their hogs. The hog 
remedy prepared by Dr Joseph Haas of 
Indianapolis, Ind, and advertised _ else- 
where in these columns, has stood the test 
of 22 years’ practical experience among 
farmers. Write to-day to Dr Haas, men- 
tioning this paper, and ask for free de- 
scriptive pamphlets 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


er a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 

.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in| issue of the following week. Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising i 
bay vA = cents a word each insertion. 7s 

ess 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


ARMERS—Quick shipments. Choice Carman 3 and 
F pie, Thy barrel ; i standard Vegeien. Pe 
son’s - 40, $2 oney order. 8. 
J. SMITH POTATO FARM’ Manchester, NY. 
VOW PEAS—Best seed varieties. The great soil im- 
prover and hay producer. Has no equal. Buy direct 
from THE GLOBE PEA COMPANY, Norfolk, Va 


= STRAWBERRY lants; lowest 
1,500,000 prices; illustrated chtales’ free. CE- 


DAR PARK FARM, Somerset, Mass. 
coy! ——- to ~ ee —- of = 
, send stamp for information an rices to 
CHAS. B. PARENT, Birchton, N ¥. . 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


QO LDEStT commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, v 3, pork, poultry, dressed 
salves, me etc. E. B. SOD ARD, 302 Greenwich 




















USTIN & COCHRAN, successors to D. Austin & Co 
& commission merchants pes, calves and eggs, 326 
Washington street, New York. 

OULTRY, eggs, apples, potatoes; highest prices. T. 

J. HOOVER. Philadelphia, . “i 


HELP WANTED. 


E pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 

in uce Poultry Compound. INTERNATIONAL 
MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. atte 
W ATED Sin le farm hand, milker, plowman; state 

wages. T. HOULT, Lebanon Springs, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 
H. TANGER, Hatton, Pa, breeder of 30 leading va- 
e rieties thoroughbred poultry; eggs, $1 r 13; Mam- 
moth Bronze turkey eggs, $2 per 13. Send for catalog. 
HITE Wryandot eggs from selected pens of first- 
class stock, $1 per 155. GEORGE KARNES, New 
Petersburg, O. 
EAVY laying strains Rose Comb_ White Leghorns, 
White Wyandots, 26 eggs $1. . JONES, North 
Hartland, Vt. 


PAktRIDGE Wyandot hens. New large money makers. 

Write for circular. G. C. LORING, Dedham, Mass. 
HITE Wryandots, eggs per hundred $4; circular free. 
ROUND TOP POULTRY YARDS, Cairo, N Y. 


MERICA’S best Barred Rock, Brown Leghorn eggs, 

cheap. NELSON’S, London, Pa. 

ROWN Leghorns, guaranteed heavy layers, 26 eggs, $L 

E. JONES, North Hartland, Vt. _ ae tend _ 
Wp HITE Guineas, 15 eggs $1. C. B. LANE, Buel, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


INE Belgian hares for sale by_MRS IDA I, WIL- 
LIAMS, Hillsdale, Mich, All Prices. 

ELGIAN hares, all ages; reasonable prices. 17 NIC- 
OLLET ST, Lowell, Mass. 

ELGIAN hares, lowest prices. EBEN WHITNEY, 
Natick, Mass. 


LIVE STOCK. 


DUBOCJERSEY Digs, full blood, from_ registered 

boar, $4 each. L. CG. HALL, Goodyears, N = 

PRIZE Winning service boars. Jersey Reds. WM. EM- 
PIE, Minaville, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


w ANTED—Country board for gentleman, two ladies 
and_ two small children. High ground, with good 
shade and plenty of milk are essential. Prefer near lake 
or river wi 4 boating and within easy reach of New 
York. Address, stating terms and full parpculars, AS- 
PINWALL, Box I, Station D, New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED. 




































































Wwe ay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG 
CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


Protected by a Guarantee. 


We are well pleased with our small ad- 
vertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange col- 
umn of American Agriculturist. The re- 
sults were very satisfactory. Your guar- 
antee feature insures parties who deal with 
advertisers against loss by reason of un- 
scrupulous advertisers, and inspires con- 
fidence and promotes business through the 
mail with the same degree of safety as deal- 
ing with your merchant at home.—[Globe 
Pea Co, Norfolk, Va. 











OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


President McKinley’s trans-continental 
trip has been interrupted at San Francisco 
by the critical illness of Mrs McKinley. She 
has been desperately ill and at times the 
attending physicians held out small hopes 
of her rallying. The president has been 
obliged to cancel all of his engagements 
and will remain in San Francisco until Mrs 
McKinley can be removed to Wasnington. 








Representatives from the Hawaiian con- 
gress are en route for San Francisco to lay 
before President McKinley a home rule res- 
olution passed by both branches of the Ha- 
waiian legislature. The resolution also 
asks for the removal of Pres Dole, who is 
denounced as a usurper. 





Sen Quay of Pa announced that when 
his term in the U §S senate, to which he has 
recently been elected, expires he will retire 
to private life and will never again be a 
eandidate for office. 





The O legislature has granted a franchise 
which permits the laying of tracks en the 
banks of the Miami canal between Cincin- 
nati and Toledo, 250 miles, for the purpose 
ef propelling canal boats by electricity; 
in other words it will be a complete elec- 
tric line between Toledq and Cincinnati 
with a full equipment for passenger and 
freight business. 





The dispute over the scope of the pro- 
posed arbitration discussion which has 
threatened to break up the Pan-American 
eongress called to meet in Mex in Oct 
bids fair to be amicably settled. Bolivia 
and Peru desire on unlimited arbitration 
treaty while Chile declines to go into the 
discussion unless arbitration be limited to 
future disputes and the past be regarded 
as settled. This is on account of the two 
provinces which she took from Peru and 
Bolivia and is still holding contrary to 
treaty agreements. Our state- department 
takes sides with Chile. 





Aguinaldo in a _ recent interview ex- 
pressed the opinion that the American gov- 
ernment of the Philippines in order to be 
unquestionably satisfactory should con- 
form strictly to the constitution. He de- 
clined to state whether he considered the 
Filipinos capable of exercising all the priv- 
ileges guaranteed by a literal interpreta- 
tion and application of the constituton. 





The Adams tax law, passed by the Del 
legislature five years ago, taxing all inter- 
est bearing investments has been declared 
unconstitutional, which will necessitate the 
refunding of thousands of dollars collect- 
ed under the law. 

Sen Cullom of [Ill, who expects to be 
chairman of the foreign relations commit- 
tee, intends to make a special study of 
reciprocity and will try to put the treaties 
through when the senate. meets. He be- 
lieves the west is particularly desirous of 
having the French treaty ratified, as it 
would open the door for the agricultural 
machinery in which Chicago is interested, 
and probably for corn. 





The university of Cal has conferred the 


degree of LL D on President McKinley. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Pan-American Opening—The Nickel 
Plate road will sell excursion tickets from 
Chicago to Buffalo at $13 for the round trip 
on Tuesday, May 28, with limit of five days; 
namely, returning good on any train to 
and including midnight train from Buffalo 
on Saturday following Tuesday tickets are 
sold. They will be good going on all trains 
on date sold. Daily train from Chicago. at 
10.35 a m arrives Buffalo. 2.05 following 
morning; daily train from Chicago at 2,30 
Pp m arrives at Buffalo 7.35 next morning; 
daily train from Chicago at 10.30 p m ar- 
rives Buffalo 4.45 next afternoon. All trains 
carry through vestibuled sleeping cars. In- 
dividual club meals, ranging in price from 
35c to $1, and no meal in excess of the latter 
figure, are served in dining cars. For sleep- 
ing car reservations and all other infor- 
mation, call at Chicago city ticket office, 
111 Adams St, or write John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 111 Adams St, Chicago, 
*phone Central 2057. Chicago depot: Van 
a St and Pacific Ave, on the elevated 
oop. 
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a 2a NT SAVES MONEY. It pro- 
oom SES tects your property and improves its 
smouen Pasar appearance. Buildings kept well 
soxerarm }cmenmss painted last longer ; without protection from 
Se weather and sun they will soon decay. 
BRookim( In painting, labor is two thirds of the 
— cost. Itis a waste of money to put any- 
UMTON thing but the best paint on your buildings. 
SOUTHERN . . ° 
aiainen } enicage. The best paint is Pure White Lead (see 
— list of brands which are genuine) and Pure 
amas (™* | Linseed Oil. This will protect your build- 
SOUFRERN ings longer and better than any other 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO : ; 
montsy SH known paint material. 

Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. Per any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
CORNELL amin PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. Pamphlet sent free 
KENTUCEY Saini upon application. 


tae Lead Co., 100 William Street, New Pretest: Sa 


BINDER TWINE 


It affords us great pleasure to quote prices for our famous and well-known grades 
Pure White Sisal, 8c per Ib. Standard, Sc per _— Manil a, ONC per per ib. 
These prices are for we hm | quantity a A mage than a 50-pound bale, free on board cars Chicago, are not subject to 


Aiscount. PTERMS:—O te accemp: order 
The above twines are our qnexeulied' “SMYTH » BRAND, 








ronounced by all who have heretofore used them 
to be the best in the world. They are prepared with special care from first qua. ~ F-.~ hemp, every ball being 
separately tested for evenness and tensile strength and inse before being allowed to pass examination, 


ct 
hence it ry absolutely perfect, is reputed the very best binder Pwine in the market and we believe it t 
worth 2c per pound more than any other binder twine in the market. —— 
our customers against any yy in our price and if we go lower, you will be refunded 


the difference in price. We treat all our customers alike and th 
= - a — Pp e early is afforded as 
We guarantee our twine, every pound of it, and we will refund your mene 4 
without a a if it fails to come up to our resentation either in bt my 
See Peer ee as wae , th te to me and we will send send samples by return ai oo co aatges 





JOHN | M. SMYTH CO. Ts0-166 and 267-260 W. mavison et. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PEMEDEPE ME DE MEME DERN 


CEH 


SEMEN EE EE OE MOE ONE HEME DOR ME MEME: 


The Best Chance on Earth 


For people of small means, farmers, renters, and 
all who want to get on in the world. 


a | or HOMESTEADS, richest arable land, with snug set of new 


WATER RIGHTS for abundant irrigation, thus absolutely insuring crops. 


A HOME MARKET that guarantees lucrative profits, over and above good 
Pay for your wor 

A.NEW CROP and a new industry that pays $25 to $100 per acre net profit. 

BESIDES THIS, your 4-acre homestead wiil raise almost every crop known. 
it will afford your family a comfortable living, and, on top of that, net you 
$500 to $1500 a year in cash. 

ADVANCE IN VALUE, Such homesteads will greatly increase In value. 
Lands in this valley with water rights have receutly donbled, trebled and 
even quadrupled im value. 

THE PEOPLE here are a fine class of intelligent Americans, with 
schools, churches, transportation, and the social and economic advan 
demanded by 20th century civilization. 

LITTLE MONEY needed—just enough to “ bind the bargain,” balance en 
long time at only 6% interest. 


THIS IS NO FAIRY TALE. It is cold fact. Itis based on the actual expert 
> ence of thousands of farmers and the investment of millions of dollars. living 
is the last and best opportunity for people to acquire a homestead, a 
and a competency under circumstances that conduce to ease, perfect neat 
comfort, happiness and prosperity, 


INVESTIGATE, Address a postal card to 


ARKANSAS VALLEY SUGAR BEET AND IRRIGATED LAND CO., 


Holly, Prowers Co., Colorado. 


On ‘back of postal write: “‘Send full particulars , free, as per advin A. A.” 
Then sign your name, postoffice, county and sta 


ws. DO THE REST. Now is the time to od for particulars, get into 
rrespondence with us, and if it looks attractive, get ready to come out €o 


visit this section on one of our special-rate excursions this summer. 
s Fite dite fila Miiah Lisa Zeke Zila Zale Sie Hae Se ale Se Te ae le ia ce Laka ae ake adn Zaha Laka Laan Lain Zila Zahn Lia 











hose Anevwering Aavertisements.... 





will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the publishers by stating that they 


saw the advertisement in this journal. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








| Cattle Hogs Sheep 


1901} 1900} 1901} 1900) 1901) 1900 


Chi ©. # 100 lds .. | $6.00) $5.80) $5.97] $5.40) $4.75) 36.65 
New York...........] 5.90] 5.85) 6.15) 5.60) 4.50) 5.60 
Buffalo............+..+} 5.85] 5.75} 6.10) 5.65) 4.80) 5.70 
Kansas City .........] 5.75) 5.60} 5.80) 5.25) 4.50) 5.55 
Pittsburg .........-..} 5.75] 5.60] 6.05} 540) 4.40) 5.15 


At Chicago, cattle in about the usual 

favor, market substantially steady, new 
features lacking. Most of the supply of 
dressed beef and shipping steers crossed 
the scales at $4.75@5.75, fcy a fractional 
premium, common lots usual discount. 
_ Receipts since Jan 1 are somewhat ahead 
of a year ago, but supply not burdensome. 
Butcher stock generally active and steady, 
feeding steers for reshipment to the coun- 
try in moderate favor, buyers preferring 
choice lots even at high prices ruling. Cat- 
tle quotations are revised as follows: 


Fancy beef stee es 9 Canners. 
Geod to extra, ” to 4 50 Feeders, selected, 45 
. 


5 
Common to fair, 474 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 3 00@ 4 
Good native heifers, 875@500 Calves, 300 lbs up, : : 














ak A es bulls. ; oe nn a 25 0ng35 00 

After a period of temporary depression 
the hog market rallied to practically a 6c 
level, with liberal transactions at $5.95 
downward to 5.75. The shipping demand 
proved good and this forced local packers 
to bid smartly in order to make up their 
daily requirements. 

The sheep market averaged higher, 
showing good recovery from recent depres- 
sion. At the advance of 15@25c buyers 
showed more disposition to hold aloof, yet 
competition was keen on both local and 
shipping account. Fair to choice sheep $4 
@4.65, yearlings 4.75, lambs 4.50@5.50 


At New York, cattle not especially act- 
ive, prices generally firm. Medium to choice 
native steers sold at $5.15@5.75 p 100 Ibs, 
tops 5.90, choice fat oxen 4.90@5.35, bulls 
3.20@4.65, cows 2.30@3.90. Veal calves weak 
and lower. Common to prime sold at 4@ 
5.8714, tops 6@6.25, culls 3.50. Sheep steady 
but not especially active. Lambs active 
and higher. Common to choice clipped 
sheep sold at 3.25@4.50, culls 2.75, fair to 
choice clipped lambs 5@5.50, culls - 3.50, 
spring lambs 4 each. Hogs firm. State 
lots sold at 6.10@6.15, choice quotably 6.20. 


At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand at 


shade higher prices. Receipts Monday of 
this week 60 cars. Quotations revised as 


follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 he, $5 735 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 7: 50 

Good, 1290 to 1300 ibs, 5 35 Poor to good fat cows, i iopsao 

Fair, 900 to 1100 ibs, 4 90 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs. 3 50@485 
mmon, 700 to 900 Ibs, 3 4 pejegns cows. pe. 8 500 

Rough, half f: 80 F"sh cows & springers,20 00 

Com to good fat oxen, 3 75 Veal calves, 4 





Hogs reported active Monday of this 
week, when 40 double decks came in. Heavy 
droves sold at $6@6.05, mediums 6, heavy 
Yorkers 5.95, light Yorkers 5.85@5.90, pigs 
5.75@5.55. Sheep strong at 4@4.40, lambs 
higher at 4.50@5.50. Receipts Monday of 
this week 25 double decks. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 10@12%4c p lb estimated dressed 
weight, lambs l4c, sheep 13@13%éc. 

The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, the demand for horses has 


continued excellent, the movement in May 
large, prices firm when choice, 


Express and heavy draft............ $75@250 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks........ ecco s+ --60@140 
Carriage teams..... .....iccceesseeces+ 200@s 


DYIVOES 2.00 cece ccc cccescceccccceccoccel 500 
Saddle TREE. i005464060eeesescseédoed @175 
General purpose.......... ee cecccceccess 70 
Western rangers... .......--ccccscoes se 15 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Corn * Oats 
Cash or spot AW 

















Chicago.. .... se. 
New York.....++ 
Boston .....++ es 
Toledo...... eeces 
St Louis... ....... 





Minneapolis. .... 
Liverpool...... oe 

At Chicago, weather and crop conditions 
have been the chfef factors !n wheat. For 














a time advices of drouth in portions of the 
southwest, notably Kan, caused some un- 
easiness as to ultimate output, traders sup- 
porting the market. Late last week, how- 
ever, rainfall of more or less generous 
proportions in the southwest restored 
confidence in crop progress, especially as 
the tenure of advices from the wheat belt 
generally were favorable. Speculative 
trade was moderate, but not especially 
large, with July much of the time confined 
to the narrow range of 71@73c p bu, cash 
lots of the contract grade substantially the 
same range. ° : 

The foreign markets have been nearly 
steady, but unsettled. The wheat move- 
ment from Argentina has not assumed 
large proportions and little is now heard 
of bearish conditions in that quarter. Some 
talk of Hessian fly in great numbers in 
the southwest, liable to cut into the ulti- 
mate yield. Wheat is heading out as far 
north as middle Kan and spring wheat 
seeding is practically completed. 

Corn for May delivery touched 60c p bu 
last week, the highest point up to that 
time in the May deal, reacting sharply un- 
der moderate selling, and closing near July 
prices with the practical wind-up of the 
bull campaign. The market as a 
whole is fairly well sustained, with July, 
the active future, selling freely around 
444%4.@45c p bu. Farmers have pushed 
seeding rapidly and this work has made 
good progress in the central west and 
practically finished in Mo and Kan. 
Receipts of old corn are fairly liberal and 
most of the cash business on the basis of 
July prices, No 3 and No 3 yellow on track 
44@45c p bu, undergrades usual discount; 
moderate sales of No 2 and No 2 yellow. 

Unusual excitement was noted in the oats 
market, owing to bullish operations, which 
forced May 2@3c higher to 3lc p bu, and 
July 28%c, followed by some reaction. Some 
talk of unfavorable crop prospects in cen- 
tral Ill and Kan, but these conditions sub- 
sequently relieved by rainfall. Cash de- 
mand liberal in spite of the advance, with 
maderate quantity of oats taken for ex- 
port account. No 2 in store 30@30%c p bu, 
No 3 and No 3 white by sample 291%4.@32c. 

Rye dull and nearly steady with No 2 
in store or May delivery quotable around 
52c p bu, carlots on track 53@54c. Receipts 
and demand small. 

Barley in fair request, but offerings re- 
stricted, maltsters willing to pay fully re- 
cent prices. Common to fair 48@58c p bu, 
good to fcy 54@60c. 

Prime timothy seed for Sept delivery, this 
meaning from the new crop, sold at $3.20 
p 100 lbs, suggesting a generally steady 
market; old seed salable on the basis of 
about 3.60 for contract prime. Clover dull 
with contract grade quotable at 9.50 p 100 
Ibs, other grass seeds lifeless. 

At New York, grain market generally 
steady, but not especially active. No 2 
red wheat in elevator sold around 80%c p 
bu, corn 6@c, oats 33%4c, rye 59c, barley 63c, 
good to fancy clover seed 104%@11l%c p_lb, 
timothy $4.25@5 p 100 lbs. Flour more ac- 
tive at slightly lower prices. Fancy spring 
patents 4.10@4.55 p bbl, do winter 3.90@4, 
spring straights 3.75@3.90, winter 3.45 
@3.65, 

The Smaller Corn Exports of the past 
few weeks are but natural, in the light 
of the high prices ruling; for Apr only two- 
thirds the foreign movement a year ago. 
For the 10 months of the crop year the 
shortage is 20 million bushels, but the to- 
tal value considerably more owing to high- 
er cost per bushel. Wheat and flour ex- 
ports are ahead of last year; and so with 
total breadstuffs as far as values are con- 
cerned. Official figures follow: 


EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR, 
—-A —— 10 mos ended Apr 30 
nt oe 1901 1900 


Wheat, bu, 13,824,893 777,677 83,652,306 
total value, $10,193,721 $5,162,068 $74,624,569 $00,981,518 


av, value, Te 69.6c 72. 

Wh’t fiour, bbls, 1,948,347 1,416,654 15,318,547 14,958,543 
total value, $7. 293.670 $5, 100.212 $57,097,486 $54,001,329 
orn, bu, 0,063,338 15,506,310  155,157318 175,005,371 
total value, $4,971,652 $6,838,452  $712484'175 $69,999°933 
ay value, 4c 44c 4 39.9c 

Corn meal, bbls, _ 65,296 82,562 775,104 802,563 
total value, $151,464 — 195.284 $1,787,329 $1,828,443 

, bu, 4,472,990 1,641,800 "247243 34°96 140 
total value, $1,473,819 _$487/978  89,099°589 $10,342'312 

Oatmeal, Ibs, 6,776,599 4.652.486 78,937,094 —56.391.585 
otal value, $158,536 $111,497 $2'000/033 $1,327 687 
re bu, 226,196 57,799 1,503,040 —_ 1.700671 

tal value, $131.81 $57-018 "097 $1,036,274 

Bestel’ yale 59°59 “Gss'T34 __SoISTIe _Sidloas coe 

T’t’l br’dstuffs, gos, los 712 $18,596,248 9218509; 398 shoe 719008 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car er dock. From these, countr con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers og consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





; Beans. 

At New York, prices steady, trade not 
active. Choice marrow $2.50@2.55 p bu, 
medium 2.10@2.15, pea 2.02144@2.07%, red 
kidney 1.50@2.05, white kidney 2.15@2.20, yel- 
low eye 2.60@2.65, foreign medium 1.65@1.90. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, steady under moderate 
offerings. Choice to fancy evap’d Apples 
5@6%c p |b, fair to prime 3@4%c, sun-dried 
2%@3'4c, chops $1.50 p 100 lbs, cores and 
skins 1, evap’d raspberries 19@20c p Ib, 
blackberries 54%@é6c, cherries 12@14c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples firm at $3@4 p bbi, 
strawberries in liberal supply and fair de- 
mand at 9@l6c p qt, maple sugar easy at 
8@12c p lb, syrup 75c@$1 p gal. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, trade quiet. Bran $17.50@ 
20 p ton, middlings 19@20, red dog 20, lin- 
seed meal 27@27.50, cottonseed meal 25, 
screenings 30@8@e p 100 Ibs, corn chop 82% 
@85c, brewers’ meal and grits 1.25@1.30, 
coarse corn meal 1@1.03. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a steady tone is noted. 
Prime timothy 90@95c p 100 Ibs, No 2 82% 
@85c, No 3 75@80c, clover 60@65c, clover 
mixed 75@80c, no grade 50@60c, salt 60@65c, 
long rye straw 85@95c. 

Potatoes. 

According to the new regulations adopt- 
ed by Chicago carlot potato dealers, there 
will be no more peddling from cars on 
track, nor culling of stock. All cars sold 
must be unloaded by the buyer. Differ- 
ences arising in transactions will be set- 
tled by arbitration. 

At New York, choice old stock generally 
firm, new in fair demand. State and west- 
ern in bulk $1.50@2 p 180 Ibs, state 1.50@ 
1.75 p sack, Jersey sweets 1.50@2.25 p bbl, 
new southern 3@4.75 p bbl, Bermuda 4@5. 

Poultry. 

At New York, in fair supply and about 
steady. Spring chickens 18@25c p Ib 1 w, 
fowls llc, roosters 7c, turkeys 8c, ducks 
50@80c p pair, geese 70c@$l1, pigeons 25@ 
40c, iced turkeys 7@9c p lb, broilers 20@32c, 
Phila chickens 22@25c, ducklings 18@ 
19c, squabs 1.50@2.50 p dz. 

At Boston, selling fairly well at steady 
prices. Live fowls 10@10%c p Ib, spring 
chickens 20@25c, northern and_ eastern 
fresh killed fowls 10@1l4c, chickens 12@18c, 
Pigeons 75c@$1.25 p dz, western iced. tur- 
keys 8@10c p lb, fowls 9@11c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, extra large asparagus 
firm at $2.50@4 p dz bchs, good 1@2, south- 
ern beets 40@50c p cra, carrots 3@4 p 100 
behs, cabbage 75c@1.25 p bbl, cucumbers 2 
@2.50 p cra, celery 1@2 p case, green peas 
75c@1.25 p bu, kale 50@60c p bbl, lettuce 40 
@60c p bskt, radishes 60@75c p 100 bchs, 
squash 1@1.25 p cra, string beans 1.25@2.50, 
spinach 50@75ic p bbl, turnips 75@80c, toma- 
toes 2@2.50 p carrier. 


Eggs. 

At New York, fancy fresh stock gener- 
ally steady, ordinary grades in plentiful 
supply and weak. Nearby fancy at mark 
lic p dz, av prime i4c, fcy Mich, etc, 13% 
@l4c, other western 111446@13%c, best Ky 
marks 11@1142c, duck eggs 12%@léc, fey 
western, loss off 13%@l4c. 

At Boston, strictly fancy stock in med- 
erate supply and steady, ordinary and 
common grades easy. Nearby fancy 15@ 
16c p dz, eastern 124%@l4c, Vt and N H 14c. 
Mich 14c, other western 12@13%c, southern 
12@13c. 

At a recent meeting of the Kansas and 
Okla carlot egg shippers’ assn, a com- 
bine was formed, proposing to control the 
entire egg production of Kan, Okla, Ind T 


‘and southern Mo. The price to be paid 


in the country is said to have been fixed, 
and any member detected paying more 
will be subject to a heavy fine. The assn 
will meet {in Kansas City each week and 
arrange a schedule of prices according to 
the fluctuations in eastern markets, prin- 
cipally New York. Carlot egg buyers ship- 








—— 
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ping to New York and Chicago claim they 
have lost money this season, owing to the 
high prices paid by meat .packers, making 
it necessary for regular dealers to offer 
equal inducements. Every country ® track 
buyer of much importance in the section 
named is said to be a member of the assn 
and agents will cover the interior points. 
The advantage to the producer is that he 
gets a straight cash price for small lots, 
although it is somewhat less than the top 
market quotations for large shipments. 


Wool. 


Trade in wool continues of about the 
same proportions as for several weeks 
past. Manufacturers show considerable 
interest, yet act very conservatively. Buy- 
ers in the west are said to be acting more 
cautiously. Advices from London sales 
have been of an encouraging nature, espe- 
cially for fine wools. Home prices rule 
firm on wools grading fine and low, me- 
dium fleeces and % bloods leaning some- 
what in buyers’ favor. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


The scarcity of choice table butter at lead- 
ing trade centers, noted last week, has been 
relieved by increased receipts, which have 
shown a marked improvement in quality. 
In fact, some arrivals have been of nearly 
full grass flavor. Although receipts are 
considerably heavier than for some weeks 
past, they are not materially above those 
for same time last year, and in several in- 
stances are appreciably lighter. Prices 
have held firm and a shade higher. Dealers 
have pursued a conservative policy and an 
active consumptive demand has_ resulted 
from the relatively low prices. Some stock 
has already gone into storage and it looks 
as if the June surplus would be handled at 
about the present basis of values. Dairy 
grades in light receipt, owing to opening of 
cheese factories and creameries. A glance 
at following table shows present prices 
somewhat under those of last year, but bet- 
ter than those received in ’99. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
BOGk sccncie 19 @19%c 19 @19%e 18 @istéec 
1900 ......20 @20%c 20 @20%c 19 @19%c 
1899 ......18 @18%c 18 @18%c 17%@18 c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
19@20c p lb, prints 20@21c, dairy 18@19¢.—— 
At Syracuse, cmy tubs 19@20c, prints 20@ 
2ic, dairy 17@18c. At Buffalo, cmy prints 
1914@20c, tubs 19@19%4c, dairy 10@17c.——At 
Watertown, dairy 15@18c.——At Rochester, 
extra Elgin 20@2ic, state cmy 18@19¢c. 

At New York, tone of market steady. Cmy 
extra 19@19%c p Ib, firsts 18@181%4c, seconds 
16%4@17%e, fancy state dairy 18c, firsts 17@ 
1714c, western imt ecmy 13@17c, rolls 11@13c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
generally steady under ample receipts. Ex- 
tra Elgin and other separater cmy 19%c p 
lb, firsts 18@19c, ladles 12@14c.——-At Pitgs- 
burg, Elgin prints 22@22%4c, tubs 21@21%c, 
O and Pa cmy 181%@19c, .dairy 14@15c, rolls 
12@14c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
1914@20%c p lb, state cmy 17@l1&c, choice 
dairy 13c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 181%c, 
prints 191%4c, dairy llc. 

At Boston, market has shown considera- 
ble strength. Vt and N H cmy extra 19%4c 
p lb, N Y 19%c, western 19@19%c, firsts 18@ 
1814c, Vt dairy extra 17c, N Y Iie, firsts 16@ 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 











A Wonderful Opportunity for any fam- 
fly or person that seeks health, or a fresh 
start in life, is afforded in the Arkansas 
valley of eastern Colorado. Oniy those 
personally familiar with the remarkable 
success of the beet sugar industry about 
Rocky Ford during the two years since it 
was established, realize how land has ad- 
vanced in value, and how the locality is 
developing in many ways. “The best 
chance on earth” is now to be offered 
in the region 100 miles east of Rocky Ford, 
on the lands and under the irrigation sys- 
tem of the Arkansas Valley Sugar Beet 
and Irrigated Land Co, Holly P O, Colo. 
Their adv on Page 717 [17] of this issue is 
certainly worthy of attention. Write them 
a postal for booklet. Even if you do not 
think of going there on the proposed ex- 
cursion this summer, this free pamphlet 
will be mighty interesting as showing up 
a marvelous section and its wonderful 
development. 





16%4c, western imt cmy 134%4@l5ic, ladle 13% 
@l4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
emy 2ic p Ib, firsts 19@20c, extra gathered 
emy 19c, firsts 17@18c, ladle 13@li6c, dairy 
17@20c, rolls 10@14c. 


The Cheese Market. 


Receipts of choice new cheese have ruled 
quite moderate at main distributing points. 
At New York, an actual scarcity of fine 
large colored was reported and prices ad- 
vanced about 4c p lb. Quality of arrivals 
has ruled fully as good as usual at this 
season of the year, some lots grading fine, 
while others show a between hay and grass 
make. A good home and export demand 
has kept the market fairly well cleaned up. 

New York State—At Albany, choice new 
8@29c p lb, old 104%@11%4c.—At Syracuse, new 
10c.—At Buffalo, choice new 8@9c, skims 
3@6c.—At Watertown, small 11%@12c.—At 
Rochester, twins 12c. ‘ 

At New York, small new has been in light 
supply and firm, other grades generally 
quiet. Prime small 8144@8%c p Ib, do large 
8% @8ec, fair to good 74%4@8c, light skims 5% 
@6c, prime old 9144@10%c, common to fair 
84%4@9c. 

At Ogdensburg, 839 boxes offered Satur- 
day, May 18, at shade over 8c p Ib, no sales 
reported; later on street sold at 8c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, tone of 
market firm. Choice new N Y 9%c p Ib, 
fair to good 7@9%c, part skims 6@71%4c.— 
At Pittsburg, choice new 9%@10c, limbur- 
ger new 14@14%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 11%c p lb, twins 
12c, cheddars 12c, limburger 13c.—At Colum- 
bus, N Y cheddars 13%c, state flats 11%¢, 
limburger 1léc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y old 
11@12c p lb, do new 9@9%c. 

At Boston, steady under fair supply and 
good demand. N Y twins extra 94%@9%4c p 
Ib, firsts 8@9c, western twins extra 9c, fair 


——— 








LARGE USERS OF 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


to good 7@8c, Ohio flats 8@9c, choice N ¥ 
old 104%@12c, do Vt 104%4@12c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI<- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 562%@ 
544c p bu, oats 33@36c, bran £19@20 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 26, middlings 19@21, hay 
15@18, rye straw 14.50@16. Bggs 13@14c p 
dz, live chickens 13@14c p‘lb, turkeys 11@ 
12c, ducks 9@10c, broilers 24@25c d w, tur- 
keys 12@14c. Potatoes 1.50@1.75 p bbl, cab- 
bage 1.50@2.50, turnips 75@80c, beans 2.10@ 
2.20 p bu. 

At Buffalo, eggs 12@13c p dz, live turkeys 
9@l1lc p lb, spring chickens 28@30c, fowls 
10%@lic, ducks 11@12c, geese 9c, pigeons 
20@30c p pair. State potatoes 45@52c p bu, 
Mich 45@47c, beets 25c, carrots 25@35c, cab- 
bage $2@2.25 p bbl, onions 1.25@1.75 p bu, 
parsnips 25@35c, asparagus 1.25@1.75 p dz 
behs, celery 75c@1, radishes 15@20c. Corn 
4744c p bu, No 2 white oats 33c, rye 658c, 

At Rochester, spinach 50c p bu, potatoes 
45¢c, parsnips 20c, apples 75c@$1, beans 2@ 
2.50, celery 40@50c p dz, lettuce 20@60c, rad- 
ishes 20c. Eggs 14@15c p dz, spring chick- 
ens 35@45c each, pigeons 10@20c. Wheat 
74@78c p bu, No 1 white oats 38@40c, bar- 
ley 45@46c, middling 20@21 p ton, bran 20@ 
21, corn meal 21@22. 

At Syracuse, hay $14@16 p ton, rye straw 
12, state corn 538c p bu, No 2 white oats 36c, 
bran 19 p ton, cottonseed meal 26, middlings 
20. Eggs 13@13%4c p dz, live chickens 9@10c 
p lb, turkeys 10c, broilers 30@33c d w. Po- 
tatoes 40@50c » bu, beans 1.25@1.75. 

At Watertown, eggs 12@13c p dz, live 
fowls 9@10c p lb, turkeys 10@12c, steers 4% 
@5c, veal calves 4@4%4c, spring lambs 
10c. Apples 75c@$1 p bu, beans 2.10@2.25, 
potatoes 40c, beets 40c, turnips 35@40c. Corn 
meal 20@21 p ton, bran 20@21, hay 16@ 
18.50. 
















user can’t long overlook it. 


VERY large user of separators in the country is now 
using and buying De Laval machines exclusively. 
— Nearly all have tried various ‘‘ cheaper” separators 
and cast aside thousands of dollars worth of them. The 
same thing is true in Europe and throughout the world. 
The dairy or farm user may well profit by experience 
of such large users. The difference between a superior 
and an inferior separator are just as material on the farm 
as in the creamery. But the small user may be hood- 
winked or fail to appreciate-the difference while the big 


Send for a 20TH CENTURY catalogue and see for your- 
self what the big users of separators are doing. 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
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Suffering’s Anguished Cry. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


720 


I hold in confidence unproven, but most sweet, 
That Ged is touched to pity, aye, and tears 
Like ours, when sufferings anguished cry 


he hears, 

waew pleading hands are clasped about his 

eet. 

He will not drive the iron, white with heat, 
Unto the quick. His sovereign love appears 
And tempers justice. Yea, his mercy clears 

Full many a soul from condemnation meet. 

sueremes, may I be kept from judgments 

nard, 
From thoughtless blame of brother’s word 
or deed. 

Life’s circumstance in love may I regard, 
And all man’s bitter pain and stress and 

need. 

Poor, storm-tossed one! In thine extremity 

God help me stretch a helping hand to thee! 


Steve Larkin. Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 





(Copyright, 1901, by William Templer Becker.) 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

Away from the sound of voices the young 
men crept, to straighten up and walk rapid- 
ly toward their horses after the first hun- 
dred yards had been made. Campbell was 
first to speak. ‘“‘Larkin,” he said, ‘“‘what 
is your idea of this home ranch?” 

“Don’t seem to me it could hev but one 
meanin’. I never took much stock in the 
Mizpah river plant. but I’ve always be’n of 
the opinion that they was a place, som’ers, 
purty well hid I should s’pose, where these 
fellers kept ther stock till they c’d git rid 
of it. We're dead onto th’ rustlers and ther 
leader, now, and ev’rything seems to be 
comin’ our way. Our work is cut out fur 
us; we've got t’ find th’ den of these rob- 
bers before we sleep.” 

“Sampson gave us one good bit of infor- 
mation,’’ Campbell remarked; ‘“‘he told us 
how far it is.” 

“Fifty miles as th’ crow flies,” quoted 
Steve. ‘And’ he give us another fine send- 
off; he said that some-un ’d come up th’ 
crick and supprise *em some day.” 

“Northeast is scarcely to be thought of, 
for that would soon put them on the open 
prairje,”” said Campbell. 

“You're right; our best chances lay to th’ 
southeast among th’ mountains. Come t’ 
think, whenever a feller sees one or more 
of these ducks, he’s always workin’ his way 
in that d’rection. ‘“We both know th’ lay of 
th’ land. I propose that we make a round- 
about and strike th’ trail farther up. What 
d’y think?” 

They mounted, and making a wide detour 
to the south, struck the southeast trail at 
least ten miles from where Lawson’s men 
lay awaiting the coming of their leader. 

The “southeast trail’ was old and well 
defined. For ages before the coming of the 
white men, the Indians had used it as a 
thoroughfare for war and hunting parties; 
many a sturdy pioneer had come into Mon- 
tana that way; prospectors had tramped 
over it in their search for precious metals, 
and once, during the old Indian troubles, 
a regiment of cavalry had come over the 
trail to the relief of Fort Franklin. 

Up and down along this braad trail they 
rode with all to gain or all to lose. Through 
billowy stretches of sand where not even a 
bush grew to break the monotony, follow- 
ing gushing, willow-fringed streams, riding 
through thick reaches of pines and cedars, 
round perilous precipices and over rugged 
mountains, saying but little, but ever on 
the lookout for what might happen. When 
noon came they turned aside to a little sa- 
vanna where the grass grew green and 
lush, allowing their horses to feed there 
while they ate from the diminishing sup- 
ply in the haversack. Then on, through a 
still wilder country, where the mountain- 
tops grew higher, the valleys deeper and 
more gloomy. 

The sun’s rays had reached a long angle 
when they came to a broad, shallow stream 
in the mountains. On its brink they 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Every Man Who Owns a Buggy or a 
carriage should have a copy of the free 
book sent out by the Ohio Carriage Mfg 
Co, 4 West Broad St, Columbus, O. It not 
only gives special prices on high grade 
goods, but it enables you to judge for your- 
self how much a vehicle is worth. 


EVENINGS 





AT HOME 

















Silent sits the big gun, lovers wooing before the very muzzle, little children play- 


ing af around. Little they know of grass- 


far-away Luzon. It was forty years ago 
never be heard again, in war’s alarms! 


paused, and were allowing their horses to 
drink, when Larkin uttered a short excla- 
mation and sprang from his saddle. ‘See 
here!”” he cried, triumphantly pointing to 
the mud at his feet. 

“See what?’ demanded his companion. “I 
see nothing there but some old horse 
tracks.” 

“That's all I see,” said Steve’s low, tense 
voice. “But among them is a track that 
is mighty interestin’. D’yeh see that one 
with the impression of a bar acrost th’ 
heel? Well, Lawson’s horse left that track, 
for that’s th‘ way his left for’ard foot is 
shod. Our man hes be’n here in less’n 
a week.” 

“I have no doubt of it,” said Campbell. 
“About here is where we hoped to find 
traces of him. Let’s see,’’ consulting his 
watch; “why, Steve, it’s half past five. 
Seems to me that we ought to explore this 
vicinity a little. Here’s a creek all right 
enough,—how about that horse track? 
Does it point in, or out of the water?” 

“It’s comin’ out.” 

“All right. Now I'll ride across to see if 
there are any of those tracks in the 
mud on the other side.” He soon returned 
with the information that although there 
was a mud bank on the other side there 
were no recent horse tracks to be seen. 
“The man who rode that horse,” con- 
tinued Campbell, “must have come from 
that stream.” 

Larkin mounted his horse. “Let’s ride 
up this crick a ways,” he said, “when that 
horse come out of th’ water, he come from 


up stream.” 

For a mile or more they rede up the 
stream, sometimes between precipitous 
banks which obliged them to keep to the 


water, again on the shore, on whose rocky 
pavement their horses feet made no impres- 
sion. Suddenly the valley ended in a canon, 
with high, steep walls, into the upper end 
of which, through a narrow ravine, flowed 
the mountain torrent. A moment’s hesita- 
tion, and they rode boldly into the ravine, 
their well-trained horses struggling 
through the swift current, or scrambling 
from ledge to ledge at command; onward 
and upward until they came at last to a 
place where a broad, well-beaten path led 
down to the water’s edge. Evidences of 
the daily presence of cattle and horses at 
this drinking place were plenty, and the 
fact that men dwelt not far away was 
accentuated by the presence of several male 
undergarments that had been washed and 
hung on the bushes to dry. “There’s that 
wonderful red and-blue handkerchief that 
Pedro wears,” remarked Larkin, pointing 
to the article; “they’s no doubt o’ that.”’ 

“There’s no doubt of anything,” returned 
Campbell. “All we need now is to get a 
good general idea of the layout of the 
buildings, and our work for the present is 
finished. I think we should take our horses 
farther up the ravine, conceal them and 
make a reconnoisance on foot.” 

Acting on the suggestion, the horses were 
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grown graves in Dixie Land, in Cuba and 
when first the gun spoke. May its voice 


hidden in a dense clump of evergreens, and 
their owners, creeping to the top of the hill, 
looked out upon a truly pastoral scene. A 
beautiful valley of perhaps one hundred 
acres lay before them,—a well-watered, fer- 
tile valley, so hemmed by mountain walls 
as to resemble the level bottom of a huge, 
extinct crater. At the southern end, and 
very near where the watchers lay, appeared 
the typical ranch buildings, long, low and 
tree-surrounded, the usual appurtenances 
of a high-fenced corral and a huge hay- 
stack completing the scene in that direc- 
tion. There were no signs of life, except 
for a small bunch of cattle that grazed 
at a distance, but presently a girl came 
to the door, and turning her face toward 
the south, stood in a listening attitude. 

“Nita, all alone,’’ whispered Campbell. 

The girl re-entered the house, to appear 
presently equipped for a ride; she walked 
toward the outbuildings, from which she 
soon came, mounted, man-fashion, on a 
pony. As she rode directly toward them, 
the watchers had a good opportunity to 
study her face, which was that of a Mexi- 
can girl of the common type. Despite her 
swarthy complexion and rather squat fig- 
ure, she possessed the dark, sensual beauty 
so much seen in women of her race. A 
great braid of coarse dark hair hung down 
her back, her cheeks glowed red through 
their swarth, and the eyes that looked from 
ray the heavy brows were large and 
fill .of fire. 

Looking neither to right nor left, the girl 
rode straight down to the watering place, 
and turning to her right, went down the 
bed .of the stream, and out of sight. 

“She has become impatient and has gone 
to meet her friends,’’ Campbell said. 

“Yes,”’ I guess you’re right about that,” 
answered Larkin, rising to his feet. “And 
as Nita was home alone, it follers that now 
they’s nobody home; this is our time to 
explore that little ranch.” 

“I suppose you realize the risk we run, 
if we venture out into the open,” warned 
Campbell. “According to Sampson, the 
gang at this time is divided into four 
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parties, one or more of whieh is liable to 
return at any minute.” 

“God hates a coward, and neither of us 
is that,” urged Larkin, “I know we’re run- 
nin’ some risk, but if we don’t take this 
ehanst, when will we git another? Are:yeh 
with me?” 

“Always,” was the curt reply. 

Leading their herses up the steep bank to 
the level, they meunted and rode rapidly 
round the buildings, taking mental note of 
all they saw; then getting near to the great 
eneircling wall of rock, they made a circuit 
of the valley, searching closely as they 
rode for some appearance of a path or trail 
that might lead them to the outer world. 
The sun had gone down when, at the ex- 
treme north, they made out a rough trail 
running zigzag @own the side of the moun- 
tain. 

“The way out!” cried Dave, leaping from 
his horse, and leading it up the steep. Steve 
followed without a word, a rough scramble 
of several minutes bringing them to the 
top, whence they could view an_ immense 
expanse of country to the north and west. 
“We are from seventy-five to a hundred 
miles from Cotton Run,” remarked Camp- 
bell, as they paused to rest their panting 
horses. 

Larkin’s eyes fell upon the well-defined 
trail at his feet and glanced along to where 
it vanished in the dusk toward the north- 
west. ‘‘We mus’n’t camp too clost t’ this,’ 
he said, ‘ner we mus’n’t git too far from it, 
either. Follerin’ that trail by daylight is 
part of our biz’ness.” 

“Suppose, then, we cut over the top of 
the ridge here, trusting to luck to find 
water and grass in some quiet hollow or 
ravine.” 

“And come back to th’ trail in th’ morn- 
in’,” said Steve, rounding out the sentence. 

The ride of a mile over the broken, un- 
even country brought them to a minia- 
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ture canon, through which flowed a clear 
stream of pure water. Grass grew in 
abundance on its banks, and in this se- 
cluded spot the friends found a resting 
place, the haversack being soon exhaust- 
ed of its contents, down to a package of 
salt that had been put in by the consider- 
ate Jinny; then they turned to and slept 
well on. the warm ground. Dawn found 
them astir, refreshed and riotously hun- 
gry.- Larkin hurried out to repicket the 
horses, laughing aloud in glee on his re- 
turn, when he ‘discovered his companion’s 
occupation.- Campbell was actually fishing, 
and already evidences of his luck were 
flapping about on the bank in the shape 
of a pair of plump mountain trout. 

‘“Where’d yeh git yer tackle?” 
Steve. 

“Had it in my pocket. Haven’t worn 
this coat since Rogers and I went fishing 
up to Blue Run last summer.” 

‘“‘What good’s th’ fish goin’ t’ do us? We 
dassen’t light a fire here.” 

“It isn’t good for boys to eat too early 
in the day; suppose we put the fish in your 
sack, and when we’re far enough away, 
build a fire and broil them.” 

The quota of fish was soon obtained, and 
they hurried forth to find the trail, strik- 
ing it without difficulty a half-mile from 
where they had left it on the night before. 
For an hour they ‘followed its windings 
undisturbed, then while riding through a 
rocky, woody defile, the long-drawn baw] of 
an ox and the voices of men came float- 
ing to them. They had scarcely time to 
conceal themselves in the undergrowth 
when a dozen cattle came up the trail, 
driven by four as villainous-looking ruffi- 
ans as ever cheated the gallows. The cat- 
tle bore different. brands, among which 
Steve recognized that of Major Pike. Slow- 
ly the procession filed past, the men weary 
and haggard from their long night march, 
the steers lolling from exhaustion, and the 
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tired horses scarcely able to carry their 
riders. 

“Yank Flint and his part of the gang,” 
said Campbell, when the party was safely 
out of sight and hearing. “That lanky ‘fel- 
low with the cropped head and the hooked 
nose was Yank. I’ve seen him a dozen 
times at Franklin. He’s the worst un- 
hanged rascal in Montana, and a man uni- 
versally feared. He has contributed a 
dozen corpses to the graveyards of the ter- 
ritory, and he would have made sure of 
two more victims if our presence had been 
discovered. .- If our organization can get 
hold of and hang him alone, it will confer 
a lasting benefit on the public.” 

“This gang seems to hev hed some luck,” 
observed Steve, as they once more took 
the trail. 

“Oh, yes, there is always more or less 
rustling going on, just to keep their hands 
in while waiting for an occasional big 
haul. But, my boy,,.they are on the way to 
their Waterloo now.” 

{To Be Continued.] 
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Again she comes to cheer us, 
This sunny-fiearted maiden, 
Tripping o’er the meadow green 
With wild flowers heavy laden. 
The boney bee her treasure scents, 
And hurries forth to greet her. 
Robin trills his gayest song— 
No. welcome could be sweeter. 
The apple trees burst into bloom 
For very joy and gladness. 
Such wealth of beauty and perfume 
Could hold no thought of sadness. 
The mighty stream, the tiny rill, 
Each proclaims its pleasure, 
As it hastens toward the sea 
In joyous, rhythmic measure. 
Of all the daughters of the year 
To whom we homage pay, 
The fairest one, the rarest one, 
Is dainty, winsome May. 
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The Potato Doll. 


GRACE IRENE CHAPIN, 





One day Gladys brought a new doll to 
school. Her “potato baby,” she called it. 
Evidently another doll 
had lost her hair at 
some time, for a yellow 
dolly-wig was pinned 
on the potato head, 
while the eyes were 
large black glass beads 
pressed hard into the 
face, and the nose and 
mouth were cut into 
the potato and colored 
red. The body was a 
clothespin pushed into 
the potato, and the doll 
was -dressed in the 
clothes of some other 
doll. Gladys loved her 
dolly, and the children 
looked at it with eager 
curiosity. One day she 
let some other little 
girls into the secret of 
her baby’s make-up, 
and told them to bring 
dollies of their own to 
school on the next day. 
Each little girl found 
a different way of 
dressing her doll, and 
it was a varied assort- 
ment of “potato babies’ that the teacher 
beheld on the following day. Since then 
the hearts of many other little children 
have been gladdened by having a dolly 
which is none the worse for falling. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 








A Right Tackle Buck—I also have fol- 


lowéd the “pigskin” on many a battle 
ground, but an incident comes to my mem- 
ory very plainly—the first injury I received. 
It was in a Thanksgiving game, and the 
last of the saason, when, in the last half, 
with the points five to five, the quarter- 
back gave signal for “a right tackle buck,” 
and the ball started back to left half, and 
the left guard (that’s me) started between 
the opposite tackle and end, followed by 
the wedge. In a couple of jiffies we were 
on their five-yard line, but sad to say, 
our half was downed at the:line. Another 
trial, at a ru8Sh, and. we were piled upon 
the goal line, but victory was ours, and 
speaking of an enthusiastic moment, it was 
when an old familiar cry rent the air: 
Hobble, gobble, fight and squabble, ziz, 
boom, bah! DH S8S, DH §, ’rah, ’rah, 
"rah! The Western Chap is out of posi- 
tion when he speaks of football not de- 
veloping any manly qualities, for what is 
more desirable than strength, activity and 
an active mind?—[The Charger. 





A Terrible Wind Storm—We live in 
what is called the Champlain valley, and 
a beautiful country it is. It cannot be 
beat for a farming region. Last Novem- 
ber we were visited by a terrible wind 
storm, and in the evening it increased to 
about 75 miles an hour. It blew down 
trees and fences, and unroofed barns and 
houses. There was hardly any farmer 
around but what had some damage done 
him. It partly blew off two barn roofs for 
my father and took two chimneys off from 
the house. We had a great laugh on my 
brother, George, who went to bed and had 
just got to sleeping good, when the wind 
blew in a window and blew off a chimney 
from over his head, which made a terrible 
noise, and he awoke and thought the house 
was coming down.. He dressed himself and 
went downstairs to a safer place, and went 
to bed on the couch. When once more he 
got to sleep another window came in and 
broke eight lights of glass over his head. 
He didn’t stay there long.—[Nella Bly. 





Earning Spending Money—My three sis- 
ters and I have for the past four years 
been making our own money. Our father 
is a farmer and could not help us to much 
spending money, so we were entitled to all 
odd things on the farm. I cannot give 
dates, but will give detailed accounts of 
what it has amounted to. In four years 
we have raised $95 worth of turkeys. Two 
years we raised ducks and sold them for 
$10.23. Sold cherries, some ripe and some 
dried, for $2.04. Dried apples, during the 
four years, brought $26.21. Gathered and 


sold old iron to the amount of $4.54, pigeons 
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for 50c, quinces 95c, potatoes $1, celery $2.05, 
pet lamb $5, walnut kernels $1.35. Bought 
two calves for $5, fed them skimmed milk 
and mush and sold them in two weeks’ time 
at a profit of $4.50. Raised chickens, sold 
them for $18.20. Bought pigs, kept them a 
short time and sold them at a profit of 50c. 
By sewing for friends in the past four years, 
have made $27.75. Everything we have had 
to sell is all our own work, and we have 
nearly clothed ourselves with the $213.65 we 
have made.—[Gussie S. 
MR RED BIRD. 

TI saw, while looking over the trees, 

A red bird swinging in the breeze, 

As placid and quiet as you please. 

His red coat sparkled in the sun. 

He seemed to be having much more fun 

Than I, who was a poor man’s son. 

Then from the distance clear I hear, 

As at this bird so small I peer, 

The two short notes, ‘“‘Wet year, wet year!” 

Oh, would that I could fly with thee! 

Happy red birds we would be, 

As we'd flit about from tree to tree! 


A Quaker Meeting—How many have 
been to a Quaker meeting? It is so differ- 
ent from our church. Everyone has to sit 
perfectly quiet until the spirit moves them 
to speak. When we were out there, two 
men spoke. At 12 o’clock the people start 
shaking hands and then it is all over.—[Ella 
Bella Boo. 





I like some of Dickens’s works, but I 
can’t get any sense out of Pickwick Pa- 
pers. Who is the ameer of Afghanistan?— 
{A Young Ranchman. 

I live just a nice morning’s ride from 
Buffalo, hence I intend to make at least 
a short visit to the Pan-American exposi- 
tion. Louisa M. Alcott, G. A. Henty and 
Annie M. Barnes are among my favorite 
authors. “The Lady of the Lake,’’ by 
Scott, is my favorite poem. I attended 
high school during the winter.—[Weary 
Willy. 

I have no brothers or sisters, but I have 
an organ that is the greatest company to 
me. I am organist for Sunday school and 
church. We live two and one-half miles 
from a postoffice, but there is some likeli- 
hood of our getting free delivery, and I 
will be glad of it, as I am a great girl 
to write letters. A friend calls me—[Sister. 

Have any of you had the measles? I 
have for one and was in bed two weeks. 
I have a pet horse and can drive him 
anywhere, and my brother, who is seven 
years old, rides him horseback. What do 
you think of that?—[Apple Blossom, 

Talking about going fishing, the last 
time we went at night. There were 20 of 
us all together and we had bushels and 
bushels of fun. We fished a greater part 
of the night, but caught nothing. We are 
both high school girls.—[{Pearl and Ruby, 
Iowa. 

Last summer I hauled milk, but this sum- 
mer I expect to plow corn. We now have 
a De Laval hand separator, which we like 
first-rate. There are five of my brothers 
and sisters besides myself, also four eous- 
ins, who go to my school. There are 19 
scholars in all. I expect one of my brothers 
and one of my cousins will have to quit 
school pretty soon to Ip on the farm. 
[Nebraska Hayseed, 

I am a farmer boy of 15 years of age 
and have just finished breaking two colts. 
I went to schol some this winter but have 
been too busy and had to quit. My two 
sisters go to high school in town. I can 
see Agricolae Filia every time she comes 
home, as I live close by. I think southern 
Iowa Boy does nothing but travel, being in 
so many states. I have just been in two 
states so far.—[{Agricoli Filius. 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

I have been selling Perfumes for the past six 
months. I make them myself at home and sell 
to friends and neighbors. Have made $710. 
Everyone buys a bottle. For 50c worth of mate- 
rial, I make Perfume that would cost $2.00 in drug 
stores. 

I first made it for my own use only, but the 
curiosity of friends as to where I procured such 
exquisite odors, 
from $25.00 to $35.00 per'week. I do not canvass, 
people come and send to me for the perfumes. 
Any intelligent person can do as well as I do. 
For 42c in stamps I will send you the formula for 
making all kinds of perfumes and a sample bot- 
tle prepaid. Iwill also help you get started in 
the iness. ARTHA FRANCIS. 
11 South Vandeventer Avenue, St. Louis. Mo. 





BRAIN FOOD, 


Is of Little Benefit Uniess it is Digested. 


Nearly everyone will admit that as a na- 
tion we eat too much meat and too little of 
vegetables and the grains. 

For business men, office men and clerks, 
and in fact everyone engaged in sedentary 
or indoor occupations, grains, milk and 
vegetables are much more healthful. 

Only men engaged in a severe outdoor 
manual labor can live on a heavy meat 
diet and continue in health. 

As a general rule, meat once a day is 
sufficient for all classes of men, women and 
children, and grains, fruit and vegetables 
should constitute the bulk of food eaten. 

But many of the most nutritious foods 
are difficult of digestion, and it is of no 
use to advise brain workers to eat largely 
of grains and vegetables where the diges- 
— is too weak to assimilate them prop- 
erly. 

It is always best to get the best results 
from our food, that some simple and harm- 
less digestive should be taken after meals 
to assist the relaxed digestive organs, and 
several years’ experience have proven Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets to be a very safe, 
pleasant and effective digestive and a rem- 
edy which may be taken daily with the best 
results. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can hardly be 
called a patent medicine, as they do not 
act on the bowels nor any particular or- 
gan, but only on the food eaten. They 
supply what weak stomachs lack, pepsin 
diastase, and by stimulating the gastric 
glands increase the natural secretion of 
hydrochloric acid. 

People who make a daily practice of tak- 
ing one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets after each meal are sure to have per- 
fect digestion, which means perfect health. 

There is no danger of forming an inju- 
rious habit, as the tablets contain abso- 
lutely nothing but natural digestives; co- 
caine, morphine and similar drugs have na 
place in a stomach medicine, and Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets are certainly the best 
known and most popular of all stomach 
remedies. 

Ask your druggist for a fifty-cent pack- 
age of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and af- 
ter a week’s use note the improvement 
in health, appetite and nervous energy. 
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The Sacred Colors. 





Take from your fi its folds of gloom, 
And let it float undimmed above, 
Till over all our vales shall bloom 
The sacred colors that we love. 
[Phoebe Cary. 





How Charlie Was “Forgotten.” 


A SOLDIER'S MOTHER. 





The Memorial Day sunlight fell through 
the tender green leaves of the maple tree, 
and the air, burdened with the subtle odor 
of many spring blossoms, gently stirred the 
flag that hung over the little porch where 
Mrs Brent sat with a worn, tear-stained 
letter in her hand. Months before, with the 
report of her son’s death, she had received 


this, his last letter, written in a boyish, 
bantering way, meant to be cheery and 
comforting: 


“We are on the transport, en route for 
Porto Rico. Some of the boys are very 
sick, I am a little dizzy myself; but don’t 
worry about me, mother dear. We are 
going to thrash the Spaniards sure, then 
I am coming home and be an old ‘vet,’ and 
next Decoration Day I'll tag along behind 
the band, wear white gloves, and carry a 
bunch of posies.’’ 

Alas, poor CHarlie! Even as he wrote, 
the fever blood was burning in his veins, 
and when the boat anchored in the bay of 
Ponce, and every able man was ordered 
ashore, they carried brave, eager, ambitious 
Charlie Brent and buried him under the 
palms. Later, when peace was. declared, 
and the gallant men who died in that cam- 
paign were brought home, Charlie was 
placed beside his father in a quiet, lovely 
part of Forest Mound cemetery. 

As the lonely mother read and folded her 
precious letter, she could hear, occasionally, 
the dull roll of the drum, and knew the 
procession was forming. 

She pictured it all to herself,—the music, 
the singing, the short speech, and then the 
little girls dressed all in white, flitting from 
one flag-decked mound to another, and 
seattering pretty, fragrant blossoms over 
the heroic dead. ‘But would they remem- 
ber Charlie?’ 

A feeling of doubt and bitterness filled her 
heart, for someone had said that “it was 
more caprice than patriotism that induced 
Charlie to enlist,’ and another expressed 
the opinion that it was a ‘foolish expendi- 
ture for the government to send the dead 
soldiers home, as that the amount it cost 
would do more good if given to their 
families.”’ 

She could hear the band plainly now, and 
she, rose and stood leaning against a pillar 
of the porch. A low open carriage, drawn 
by handsome black horses, was coming 
swiftly up the street. Suddenly her heart 
beat painfully, for the carriage stopped 
before her door and a young soldier sprung 
from it and came toward her, saying, as 
he lifted his gray hat, “Am I addressing 
Mrs Brent, Charlie Brent’s mother?” She 
bowed her head. ° 

“My name is Howard. I came from R— 
with several comrades to assist in the 
ceremony to be held at Charlie’s grave to- 
day. I learned down town that you were 
not. strong, but thought if I came for you, 
perhaps I could induce you to attend the 


service. You need not leave the carriage, 
for I have permission to drive into the 
cemetery.” 


“You are very, very kind, and I have 
been longing to go with some flowers, but 
could not walk so far.’’ She went for her 
bonnet and gloves, and when she returned 
she carried a great dewy bunch of lilies 
of the valley. ‘I cut them early this morn- 
ing,’ she explained. ‘“‘They were Charlie’s 
favorites, and it will be a sad pleasure to 
lay them on his grave. But oh, I am 
afraid the children may forget him!”’ 

As they rode along he talked of what: he 
knew would interest her,—incidents in 
their army life; and she understood the 
reason of his kindness to her when he said: 
“Charlie was my best friend. After a long 
forced march in Charleston, I was so crazed 
by a partial sunstroke and sad news from 
home, that I would have’ drowned myself 
but for his influence. Everyone in the com- 
pany loved him, he was so cherry, unsel- 
fish and so brave, and his happy, hopeful 
disposition gave new life and courage to 
many a weary,, homesick boy, while we 
were in camp at Chickamauga.” 

Howard stopped the carriage in a-conven- 
ient position, and she saw the grave. Yet 
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the cold, brown sod was hidden under 
beautiful flowers, and at the head stood a 
low but massive granite monument. Be- 
wildered, fearing some mistake, she wiped 
the tears away with trembling hands, while 
the dimmed eyes read, inscribed upon the 
polished stone: “Corporal Charles H. 
Brent. Died on shipboard in the bay of 
Ponce, Porto Rico, July 29, 1898. Aged 20 
years.’’ Some lines, lower down, were indis- 
tinct, but she could see the words on the 
base plainly and they seemed to fascinate 
her. Again and again she read: ‘Erected, 
in memoriam, by comrades and friends.” 

She leaned back among the carriage cush- 
ions, while young Howard took the lilies 
from her hand and laid them on the grave; 
then joined the soldiers standing in a line 
ready to fire the last salute over their dead 
comrade. 

After a short speech, Captain B. said: 
“We stand to-day by the grave of a young 
hero. He did not die in battle, yet he gave 
his life freely to his country in the cause 
of humanity. The memory of his loyalty 
and worth is a legacy of honor to his coun- 
try, home and friends. That they value the 
honor is proved by the lasting tribute they 
have this day placed at his resting place.” 

Truly, the children had not forgotten 
Charlie; nor the citizens, either! 


To Fairyland. 


WALTER A- DYER. 








‘‘Where are you going to, my pretty maid?” 
“I’m going a-playing, sir,’”’ she said: 

And the breezes danced in her golden hair, 
Which caught the sunbeams and held them 


there, 

And her eyes were bright and her laugh was 
gay, 

As er tripped o’er the fields on a summer’s 
ay. 


“And what is your fortune, my pretty maid?” 
“Two dolls and a doggy, sir,” she said. 
“There’s Etnel, and Alice, and Fido, and me!” 
And she laughed aloud in light-hearted glee, 
And tossed her head and waved her hand, 
And merrily tripped to Fairyland. 

The Stair Carpet—When the middle of a 
stair carpet is worn past use, get half the 
length of small figured ingrain with similar 
colors, cut it lengthwise through the mid- 
dle, sew the strips together, turn under the 
raw edge and-.cross stitch down, cover the 
middle of the carpet and tack lightly.— 
[s. E. W. 
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|| _ The best of their class —always reliable, always 
the same —highest quality —sold on their intrin- 
|| Sic merits appreciated by folks who want their 
|| full money’s worth of purity and quality. 


Ss Babbitt’s Best Soap 
| Babbitt’s 1776 | Soap Powder 


Babbitt’s Pure Potash or Lye | 
= as 

Babbitt’s Best Baking Powder 
Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 
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Jos. Horne & Co 


SILKS 


Below we endeavor to show how low priced good 
Silks can be bought in the great iron city of 
Pittsburg. 

We would like every feminine reader of the 
American Agriculturist to ask us for samples. 

Thts for reflection: If you find any silks that 
you have sampled from other houses, equal to 
ours for same money, then we candidly say do not 
give us your patronage. 


COLORED SILKS 


35c A YARD 
A 60c value. Fancy Broche Corded Wash Silk in Sum- 
mer colorings that are simply lovely. Mostly used for 
waists and children's dresses. 
48c A YARD 
A 65c value, Solid White Taffeta Silk which make up 
into the most becoming of waists. It is also used for 
lining fine Summer gowns. 


65c A YARD 
it Fancy Printed Liberty Satin for the entire 
Effective printings in floral and conventional 
Very handsome. 


BLACK SILKS 


19inch Black Taffetas, S0c a yard. 20 inch Black Taf- 
fetas, S8cayard. 37 inch Black Taffetas, 7éc a yard. 19 
inch Black Corded Habutai Silks, 50c a yard. 45 inch 
Black Grenadines, 85c a yard. 


Jos. Horne & Co 


Department E. H. 
Pittsburg, Pa 


FREE TRIAL 
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A Rare Chance 


m BOYS 


We want an active, enterprising boy in 
every city and town to sell our Illustrated 
Monthly, 











Good Housekeeping 
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selling magazine of its kind. 
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La Plata Point Lace---lll. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 





The linen center of this doily is 8 in in 
diameter and the point edge 1 in, the pat- 
tern in the cut being much reduced in size 
and showing only one-fourth. The linen is 
buttonholed all around and the hace sewed 
to it by the inner row of loops. Make the 
foundation stitches of the lace the same 











LA PLATA LACE DOILY, 


as in Nos 1 and 2 of this series, but note 
carefully the pattern. Begin at the inner 
side and work over and under two diagonal 
threads that start at one of the knots, 
keeping the tapering shape of the web as 
shown in the cut. Make another web over 
the next two threads. About 25 stitches will 
be required on each side. With the next 
two threads work only half way up, then 
use the right one only and the next. Start 
at the inner side and work up to meet 
the last half-web by using lower half of 
right thread last used and the next. Re- 
peat around the card. 


Combination Lace. 
MRS L. A. GULLICKSON, 





Make a chain of about 35 st. 

lst row—One d c (double crochet) in 3d 
st from hook, ch (chain) 2, d c in same st, 
ch 2, d c in same st, ch 2 and d c in same 
st; this forms shell. Repeat same direc- 
tions for a shell in 6th st. Then ch 4 and 
shell in 10th and 14th st, ch 4 and turn. 

2d row—Sh (shell) in sh, sh in sh (make 
each sh in under center ch of 2 in lower sh), 
ch 4, sh in sh, sh in sh, ch 2 and catch in 
last d c of under sh, ch 2 and turn. 

3d row—Sh in sh, sh in sh, ch 3 and put 
hook under the 2 ch of 4 each in Ist and 2d 
rows, catch thread and pull under and 





COMBINATION LACE. 


fasten with sl st (slip stitch), then ch 3 and 
sh in sh as before to top of work. 

4th and 5th rows, same as Ist and 2d. 

6th row is same as 3d, only process of 
catching the 4 ch together will be on the 
cownward row instead of upward. 

Commencing 7th row, ch 2 as usual, but 
work 4 4c with no ch between in first half 
of sh, ch 2, d c in same place in under sh, 
ch 2, d c in same place. Proceed up as in 
ist row. 

8th row, same as 2d till scallop is reached, 


This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell, or give,-only tells 
you how he was cured. Hundreds have 
tested it with success.—[Adv. 





BUSY FINGERS 


when make 1 d c in each of the 4 dc ex- 
cept last, when make 2 dc in that one ch 2 
and turn, 

9th row—D c 2 in Ist dc of scallop, 1 dec 
in each of the rest in s c, ch 1 and proceed 
up in work as in 3d row. 

10th row, same as 4th, till last sh is made, 
when ch 1 and 2 dc in 1st dc in scallop, 
1 dec in each of remaining dc, ch 2 and 
turn. 

lith row—D ec 2 in last dc of scallop, 1 dec 
in each of rest till last d c is reached, when 
2 dcin that, ch 1 and proceed up row as in 
2d. 
12th row, same as 3d to scallop, when 
catch last dc in 1st d c of scallop and make 
2 knot st and fasten in 3d dc of scallop, 2 
k st and fasten in 6th dc, 2 k st, fasten in 
9th dc, 2 k st and fasten in last d ec, 2 k st 
and fasten in end of 5th row from begin- 
ning of sh or scallop, 2 k st, fasten in end 
of next row, 2 k st, fasten in end of next 
row, 2 k st, fasten in end of next row, 2 
k st, fasten in end of next or last row, ch 1 
and fasten in sh next the hook. 

13th row—Make 2 k st and fasten in be- 
tween 2 k st of ist row till insertion is 
reached, when proceed up row as usual 
and down again till scallop is reached, 
when 2 k st, fasten in between each lower 
group on last row and fasten thread in 
3d scallop from end. 

14th row—One sh as made in insertion 
between every group of 2 k st, with ch of 
2° between each sh, work on up insertion as 
before and turn and work down as before. 
When scallop is reached make sh in center 
space of 2 ch of each lower row of sh and 
ch 2 between each sh, ch 2, fasten thread in 
2d row from end and turn. 

15th row—Ch 2 and make picot with 4 ch 
between each group of picots in center of 
each sh (picot is made by * ch 5, catch in 
sh, *, repeating between stars three times). 
When insertion is reached proceed as before, 
commencing scallop in very 7th row. 

How to make the knot st: Draw out st 
on needle 1-3 in long, thread over needle, 
draw through st on.needle, put hook under 
single thread at back of st, between it and 
ist loop, over, draw through, over, draw 
through 2 sts, thus making as c in tip of 
loop. 

Enough of lace is shown without scallop 
to give effect of insertion. This pattern is 
very pretty for flounces or aprons. 





A Floral Pillow—Any material may be 
used for this exceedingly pretty piece of 
fancywork, but preference should be given 
to dotted muslin, as the dots form a con- 
venient basis for the flower centers. If a 
white daisy, work over the dots in yellow 
silk, then make the petals with satin baby 
ribbon put on in loops around the dots, 
each loop being carefully caught to the 
foundation. The ox-eye daisy should have 
a brown center and yellow petals. If it is 
desired to employ pink, simulate cosmos, 
or any small rayed flower may be copied. 
A color to harmonize with the flowers un- 
der the muslin will make the design more 
effective, and in that case make a ruffle 
of the color to underlie a ruffle of muslin. 
Make loops of the ribbon on the edge of 
the muslin frill or two or three rows of 
the ribbon would be a pretty finish. Be 
sure to select a muslin where the dots 
are wide apart.—[B. 





The Woman’s Surplice waist (No 3827) 
has a foundation closing at 
front; sizes 32-40 inches. 


the center 
The girl’s sailor 





waist comes in sizes of 10 to 16 years (No 
3828). Price 10c each, of our Pattern De- 
partment. 


Love—The mystery of God, which lies 
like a luminous cloud about us, would be 
revealed if it were possible to analyze and 
probe to the bottom any pure human love. 
{The Outlook, 





Sewing as a business is an exacting and 
exhausting occupation. Long hours, fine 
work* poor light, unhealthy atmosphere 
—these are only some of the~ things 
which fret the nerves and hurt the gen- 
eral health. Often there is a diseased 
condition of the womanly organism 
which causes backache or headache and 
the working of the sewing machine 
under such conditions is akin to torture. 

Thousands of em 
women who work io | i | | 
have written grate- }}// Maa 
ful letters to Dr. aA 
R.V. Pierce, whose Fa Ue 
* Favorite Prescrip. } 


(is All 


tion” has cured 
their womanly ills 
and established 
their general 
health. ‘Favorite 


Prescription” es- 
tablishes regular- 
ity, dries un- Ff 
healthy and offen- 
sive drains, heals 
inflammation and 
ulceration, and 
cures female weak- 
ness. It makes} 
weak women - 
strong and sick 
women well. nats’ 

Sick women are invited to consult Dr. 
Pierce by letter free, and so avoid the 
indelicate questionings, offensive ex- 
aminations and obnoxious local treat- 
ments deemed necessary by some physi- 
cians. All correspondence private. Ad- 
dress Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“I take great pleasure in recommending Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription for female weak- 
ness.” writes Mrs. Susannah Permenter, of 
Pauls Store, Shelby Co., Texas. I was troubled 
with bearing-down pains in my back and hips 
for six years, and wrote to Dr. Pierce for advice. 
I tried his ‘Favorite Prescription’ and six 
bottles cured me. I feel like a new person and 
I thank Dr. Pierce for my health. Life is a 
burden to gny one without health. I have told 
a great many of my friends about the great 
medicine I took.” 3 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, is sent /ree on 
receipt of 2I one-cent stamps to pay 
expense of mailing om/y. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 











LET US START YOU 
$20 to $40 weekly oma Ex- 

i mses. MEN AND WOMEN— 
T HOME or TRAVELING. 
Our agents and salesmen made over 
$600,000.90 last year supplying the 
fenormous demand for our famous 
Cabinet and ap- 

Wonderful seller. 
e methods. 
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ALFALFA 


Lucerne, Spanish Trefoil, Chilian Clover, 
Brazilian Clover, French Clover, Medic, 
Ete. Practical information on their pro- 
duction, qualities, worth and uses, 
especially in the U. S. and Canada, 


By F. D. COBURN, Sec. Kansas Dept. of Agri. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 5 x 8 inches, 166 pp, cloth, price 
postpaid, 50c. 

One of the most remarkable, valuable and pro- 
ductive of crops. Thrives in almostany soil. Yields 
two to five cuttings annually for many years. 
Either green or cured is one of the most nutritious 
of foragecrops. Alfalfa is having a great boom in 
the West. This new crop can be grown almost any- 
where. In this treatise the most practical authority 
on the subject presents all the best that is known on 
growth, uses and feeding value of Alfalfa, in 
language so plain as to be clearly understood and 
put in practice. A remarkable book on a remarkable 
crop by a remarkable man, and sold at a remarkable 
price, only 50c postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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Flower Folk. 


MARY F. BUTTS. 





They all grew together, 
Red raspberry and bay, 
Rejoicing in the beauty 
Of the perfect summer day. 
Tall stalks of homely yarrow, 
White daisies frilled and fair, 
And sweet-fern yielding perfume 
To the wild and wandering air. 


They all grew together, 

The cherry and the rose, 
In the happy, careless fashion 

hat a pasture garden grows. 

They had all things in common, 

And none said ‘‘mine” or ‘“‘thine,’— 
The lovely wild clematis, 

And the jovial blackberry vine. 


And as the sun descended, 
All peacefully they stood, 
Like: happy little children 
Trying to be good. 
The tender dewy twilight 
Softly o’er them crept. 
Nearby a tall red lily 
Burned brightly w hile they slept. 


oo 


The White House Rummage. 


EVANGELINE. 








“Bell is on the road early this morning. 
She must be all out of internal resources,” 
I said. Amy came and stood by the win- 
dow, with her floured hands crossed before 
her. She was kneading bread and I, I re- 
member, was turning the heel of your 
uncle’s sock. 

“She is out collecting rummage for their 
sale,’ Amy said. “I guess she’s going up 
to the ‘white house.’ ” 

“Well, I’m glad she’s not coming to this 
house. The Methodists and Episcopals 
and Baptists, and Methodists again, have 
cleared my attic. I’ve nothing to give now 
but my best parlor furniture.” 

“TI wish we could give that and get new,” 
Amy said. She never liked that haircloth 
suit. : 

That afternoon Maggie Hayes stopped in. 
“Do you know, Mrs Wilmot has sent that 
big cushioned chair of her aunt’s to the 
rummage sale? I never could have done 
it,” she said. “I’m going over to buy it. 
I told Bell to keep it for me.” 

Maggie lived up at the white house in 
Miss Langdon’s time. Oh, I don’t know 
why they called it the ‘‘white house” unless 
it might be that it was the biggest and 
whitest house in the town, and the Lang- 
dons were the biggest people. Maggie was 
a sort of maid to Miss Langdon,—maid of 
honor, we used to call her. She is some 
younger than I. I remember well when 
she went into service there, a mere slip 


of a girl with very long legs and short & 


dresses and big honest blue eyes. She 
has ’em yet—the eyes, I mean; and the 
legs too, I guess. 

Miss Langdon thought everything of that 
child. Her folks didn’t like it a bit, her 
making so much of that little Irish girl. 
That didn’t make any difference to Miss 
Langdon. Maggie must have been there 
twenty-five years, and I do believe Miss 
Langdon thought more of her after that 
affair of the twenty-dollar gold piece, 
Never heard about it? 

Well, ’twas the time there was a great 
outcry about the gold all going out of the 
country, and everybody was shaking out 
their old stockings and purses and taking 
their bits of gold to the bank to get a 
premium—a very small one it was, toa 
Some one was in there calling one day. 
Let me see, ’twas old Mrs Tate, Dr Tate’s 
mother. She’s been dead these many years. 
Miss Langdon was showing her a twenty- 
dollar gold piece, one her father’d kept for 
good luck and bequeathed to her. “I'd 
sell it,” said Mrs Tate. “I wouldn’t take 
three times its face value for it,” said Miss 
Langdon. “T haven’t any superstition 
about it, but a great deal of sentiment.” 

The next day the gold -piece couldn’t be 
found. Miss Langdon remembered to have 
had it after Mrs Tate went away, and she 
‘was sure she put it back in her desk. No 
one had been in the room but herself and 
Maggie. Miss Langdon felt dreadfully 
about it. She went to bed sick. 

The strangest part of it was that Mag- 
gie Hayes had deposited a twenty-dollar 
gold piece in the bank that very morning 
after Mrs Tate was there, when she went 
down town to do the marketing. When 
questionec: fy Mrs Wilmet (Agnes Lang- 
don, she was), then Maggie said the gold 
piece was given to her years before by 


her brother, who was a sailor; that when 
she heard Mrs Tate telling Miss Langdon 
about the premium, she decided to take 
it to the bank, where it would be safer 
than it was in her keeping. I own the 
whole thing looked suspicious,—like a ‘‘cock 
and a bull story,’ as your uncle would 
say. Miss Langdon wouldn’t hear a word 
against Maggie. “That girl steal? I'd 
doubt my own honesty quicker than I 
would that little Irish girl.” 

That winter Miss Langdon fell on the 
ice and broke her kneepan. The coach- 
man shook his head and said it came of 
the losing of that gold piece. Miss Lang- 
don never got out again. She sat in that 
big cushioned chair in her reception room 
—‘like a queen on her throne’’—Maggie 
said, and received her friends and trans- 
acted her business. 

"Twas Maggie who was with her when 
she died, and closed her eyes and laid her 
out. Maggie went to the funeral as chief 
mourner (the old lady’s dying request), 
and then left the house. There wasn’t 
much love between her and the heirs, I 
can tell you. 

Well, when the old lady’s will was read 


**twas found she’d left Maggie Hayes the 


house she now lives in and $500 a year 
during her mortal life out of the estate. 
The Langdon estate was a big one and 
worth a great deal of money at that 
time. 

Things didn’t go well at the white house 
after that. The superstitious ones shook 
their heads gravely and attributed it all 
to the disappearance of the gold piece. The 
truth was, the times had changed,—the 
property had depreciated, rents went down 
and Wilmot (Agnes married right away 
after her aunt’s death) had extravagant 
habits. The property was mortgaged, and 
the white house needed paint. They say 
Maggie would have compromised, but Mrs 
Wilmot was high strung and would hold 
no communication with her. 

Well, to return to the rummage sale, as 
I was saying. Maggie bought the big cush- 
ioned chair. I went in one day afterwards. 
She was reupholstering it and kind of 
crying softly to herself. “I never would 
have changed it,” she said. “I’d have kept 
it just as it was.for her dear old sake, 
but see how the moths and mice have de- 
stroyed it.” 

She showed me the covering she was go- 
ing to put on; plush of the same crim- 
son shade and the same quality. Then she 
showed me a little trinket she’d found in 
the chair. ‘I remember the day she lost 
it,” she said. ‘“‘’Twas the day after Miss 
Agnes went home. She always wore it at- 
tached to her watch chain. See, it con- 
tains her mother’s picture and a lock of 
her mother’s hair. It was lost with the 
gold piece.” ’Twas the only time I ever 
heard Maggie allude to that gold piece. 

All of a sudden Maggie began shaking 
the old chair, turning it over and around 


and shaking it and probing it. I knew 
what she was thinking of. 
Something dropped out on the floor. 


Maggie stooped and picked it up. “It’s only 
an old copper coin,” she said disappoint- 
edly. 

She was rubbing the old coin on her 
apron as she stood there, looking at the 
chair and musing on the past. She gave 
a little scream and got very white. “The 
gold piece!”’ she cried. 

It was. It had been tucked away in the 
padding of that old chair since that event- 
ful morning when Miss Langdon was 
showing it to Dr Tate’s mother. 

Maggie put on her hat and coat and 
went right up to the white house. They 
do say that Mrs Wilmot went right down 
on her knees and asked Maggie’s pardon, 
and that she thinks as much of her now 
as the old maid ever did. Some people 
have hinted that Magzgie’s conscience made 
her return the piece after all those years. 
But I was there and saw it all with my 
own eyes. 

Well, things have changed up at the 
white house. That syndicate bought those 
lots, the Langdon property has become val- 
uable again, the mortgages aré paid off and 
the white house is as white as it was in 
Miss Langdon’s time. The superstitious 
ones shake their heads again and refer to 
the return of the gold piece. But wasn’t 
it there in their attic all the time? It 
might be there yet if it wasn’t for the 
white house rummage. 





“Stop, Freddy, stop! Did you cry like 
this all the way up the street?” “No, ma; 
I ——* begin cryin’ till I got to th’ ‘tront 
gate.” 
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WHY MRS. PINKHAM 


Is Able to Help Sick Women 
When Doctors Fail. 


725 





How gladly would men fly to wo- 
man’s aid did they but understand a 
woman’s feelings, trials, sensibilities, 
and peciliar organic disturbances. 

Those things are known only to 
women, and the aid a man would give 
is not at his command. 

To treat a case properly it is neces- 
sary to know all about it, and full 
information, many times, cannot be 
given by a woman to her family phy- 





Mzs. @. H. CHAPPELL. 

sician. She cannot bring herself te 
tell everything, and the physician is 
at a constant disadvantage. This is 
why, for the past twenty-five years, 
thousands of women have been con- 
fiding their troubles to Mrs. Pinkham, 
and whose advice has brought happi- 
ness and health to countless women in 
the United States. 

Mrs. Chappell, of Grant Park, 
whose portrait we publish, advises vail 
suffering women to seek Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s advice and use Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, as they 
cured her of inflammation of the ovaries 
and womb; she, therefore, speaks from 
knowledge, and her experience ought 

to give others confidence. Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s address is Lynn, Mass., and her 
advice is absolutely free. - 
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Fruit Syrups and Juices. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 





The following recipes are for those who 
do not care to utilize svrups left from can- 
ning, which is the most economical way 
to do, although not quite as satisfactory. 

In preparing syrups, use granulated su- 
gar for sweetening. Cook in a porcelain- 
lined, agate or granite ware kettle, seal 


the bottles while hot, wrap in brown pa- 
per to exclude the light, and carefully label 
each jar or bottle. The syrups can be made 
from almost any fruit, and are so useful 
to the housekeeper that she finds them as 
much a necessity as her jams or jellies. 
They are excellent to flavor ices, creams 
and other desserts. Just the thing for col- 
oring gelatines, refreshing for the sick when 
used as a beverage, and make a delicious 
summer drink in ice water. When you 
want a drink on a hot summer day, fill 
a tumber one-fourth full of the syrup, add 
shaved ice and fill with water. I am sure 
you will think it superior to any lemonade 
you ever tasted. 

Pineapple Syrup: A delightful syrup is 
made from pineapples. Pare, eye and grate 
4 large ones, cover with 1 qt boiling water, 
add the juice of 4 lemons. Let stand over 
night; in the morning strain, measure, and 
to each pint allow 2-3 lb sugar. Boil 20 
minutes, bottle and seal. 

Strawberry: Hull and wash 2 qts ripe 
strawberries, mash them and strain through 


THE GOOD COOK 


a cloth jelly bag. Put in the preserving 
kettle and let boil 10 minutes; add 2 cups su- 
gar for each pint of juice. When the su- 
gar has dissolved, bottle, seal and set away 
in a cool, dry place until needed. 

Peach: When ches are not plen- 
tiful, inferior ones can be used, although 
the result is not as satisfactory as with 
ripe, juicy ones. Cut the peaches up with- 
out removing the skins, crack a few peach 
stones and mix with them to increase the 
flavor, place on the range, cover with cold 
water and boil till soft. Strain first 
through a colander, then drain in a cheese- 
cloth bag. Press out all the liquid and al- 
low 2-3 lb sugar to every: 1 pt juice. Put 
on the fire a poil 10 minutes, pour in bot- 
tles and seal while hot. 

Currant: Extract the juice from 3 qts ripe 
red currants by cooking for a few mo- 
ments, mashing the berries through a col- 
ander and straining through a cloth bag. 
Measure and allow 1 Ib sugar to 1 pt juice, 
heat and let simmer for about 20 minutes, 
when it will be ready to bottle. This is 
a most refreshing drink at any time, espe- 
cially so in th esummer time. Use 3 ta- 
blespoons in a glass of water. 


i 


Suggestions for Cherry Desserts. 
PERCY FIELDING. 


Cherry Puffs: Two eggs, 1 cup milk, % 
cup butter, 2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 cup sugar, 1% cups stoned cher- 
ries. Mix the butter, sugar and flour well 
together. Put the baking powder into the 








milk and add to butter, sugar and flour. 
Then add the eggs, well beaten, last the 
cherries, having first rubbed them with 
flour. Mix all well together. Steam one- 
half hour in jelly tumblers. Serve with 
sugar and butter sauce. 

Cherry and Currant Dumplings: Stone 
1 pt cherries and stem the same amount 
of currants. For the crust, use 1 pt flour, 
1% teaspoons baking powder, 2 tablespoons 
sugar, % tablespoon salt, 1 tablespoon each 
butter and lard, % pt sweet milk mixed 
with 1 egg well beaten. Wet the flour with 
this and mix to a soft dough. Rub the 
cherries and currants well with flour, then 
divide the dough for the dumplings, and 
fold the fruit in, sugaring well. Butter well 
the tin, and bake in moderate oven. Serve 
with sauce, same as for puffs. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


FOURTH INSTALLMENT. FOR MAY. 
8 Anagram (two wore -t3. P. S., Minn. 
A DANDY ICE ROOT 
Numerical Enigma— 
i am : word of eleven letters. 
My 5,  ® 9, 7, 8 is to overtake. 
My 1, 2" 6, 6 7, 10 is to instruct. 
My 3, 2,8 8, 11 is not any. 
My 6, 2, 16, 11 is matter. 
My 4, Bs 7, 8, 10 is soil. 
My 8, 5, 6, li is fame. 
My Syhnae is corrupt. 
10. Charade— 
My whole is my first, a most desolate man, 
That gets all the money his second, 
But let him scrape up as much as he can, 
And he still will a poor wretch be reckoned. 














~ HON, E. J, PICKETT’S PUBLIC STATEMENT, 


“| Have Found Benefit and Help from the Use of Dr. Greene's Nervura, and Freely 
and Publicly Recommend fts Use to Any Others Who May Be 
Suffering fromithe Same Troubles,” 


As Commander of the Clinton G.A.R. Post for to years, and President of the Clinton Co. Veteran Association; as Representa- 
tive of his district in the State Legislature, and holding other public offices in the gift of the people of his section, the Hon. Mr. 


Pickett has a wide acquaintance. He is trusted, respected, and looked up to by all. 


--SSEMBLYMAN E. J. PICKETT. 








his letter. 


says: 


some account of my 


Hon. E. J. Pickett, Pickett’s 


His word is “as good as his bond.” Everyone 
who knows him or his reputation, will understand how thoroughly he has 
been convinced, before making a public statement. Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy cured him of rheumatism and insomnia. Read 


Corners, Saranac, N.Y., 


“It gives me pleasure to thus address you, giving 
opinion ef DR. GREENE’S 
NERVURA BLOOD AND NERVE REMEDY. 
Nervura for some time back. 
rheumatism and insomnia for a considerable time. 


I have used 
I have been treubled with 
I am 





pleased to state that I have found benefit and help from 
the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura ina large degree, and freely 
and publicly recommend its use to any others who may be 
suffering from the same troubles. The report of the 
benefit conferred on my friends has come to me eften, and 
I feel sure that Dr. Greene’s Nervura stands high with 
them, as it justly deserves. You have my permission to 
publish this letter and my photograph, hoping it may do 
good to others also.”’ 


Rheumatism, insomnia, and al] blood and nerve troubles are cured by 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. No one can doubt this who 
reads the testimony of the men and women printed in this newspaper nearly 


every day. 


Why do you ignore this great medicine and experiment in ways that never cure? Stop making the mistake of forcing Nature 


and begin the use of the medicine that works in harmeny with natural laws. 


Test its virtues in your own case now. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura always helps and always cures. 


Dr. Greene’s free advice is at the disposal of all who are ailing and weit, Write to him, or call at his office, 
35 W. 14th St., New York City. No charge in either case. 











MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Hiow to .Grow: Strong. 





E. ‘W. 
How does a small child gét out of its 
seemingly perpetual state of comparative 


weakness and helplessness? Not by be- 
moaning its condition, not by sitting down 
in discouragement and despair, not by eat- 
ing indigestible quantities of méat and 
other strengthening foods, nor by taking 
tonics and .blood purifiers. A small, weak 
child increases its stock of strength simply 
by using the little strength it has. A child 
or weakly adult forced to work beyond his 
strength of course suffers, but the child 
or sickly grown person who is not allowed 
any activity at all is in an even worse con- 
dition. 

But you say the cases are not parallel, 
because the child, with all his feebleness, 
has a sound stomach, whereas you have a 
miserably inefficient one. But please con- 
sider that digestion is largely a muscular 
affair. You know the old cure for dyspepsia 
was a blister on the palm of the hand. Of 
course the blister was to be produced by 
chopping or digging or manual labor of 
some sort. It takes muscular activity to 
create the appetite. which makes digestion 
possible, muscular strength to chew dry 


food till it becomes almost liquid before 
it is swallowed, and great muscular energy 
to churn ‘the food in the stomach. The 


people who eat their bread in the sweat of 
their brows don’t know how to spell indi- 
gestion. If that child we were speaking of 
should be forced to sit still for any length- 
ened -period—the greatest cruelty and hard- 
ship a child could endure—his digestive 
power would surely be impaired. 

If you walk quarter of a mile every day 
this week, you can walk half a mile every 
day next week; or, if not next week, then 
next month. Only don’t. miss taking that 
quarter of a mile every single day until 
you are able to make it half a mile. Don’t 
omit the regular exercise, and don’t overdo 


it. The quarter of a mile will make the 
half mile possible, and that, after a while, 
will make the whole mile easy. Go about 
your diet with the same cautiousness and 
conscientiousness. -Make your first meal of 
some simple digestible. article such as 
boiled rice, baked sweet potato or stale 


brown bread and butter. By the time you 
are able without much fatigue to walk four 
or five miles daily, you will think nothing 
of eating a dish of baked beans or boiled 
cabbag 
To grow 
fully the 


strong, use regularly and faith- 
little strength now in your pos- 


session. It is a simple rule, and one that 
requires no proof. To be hopeful, use the 
little hope you have. To be cheerful, use 
the little feeling of cheer that is in you. 
If we do one kind act to-day, it will <be 
easier to do two to-morrow. If we use the 


little faith we have, we shall not die un- 
believers. If we use the little courage we 
have, we shall never be cowards. If we 
regularly use all the resolution we have, 
we shall not be vacillating and unstable as 








water. 

Talk Around the Table. 
The New Woman—What. about her? 
Nothing, only you have got her name 
wrong. 


And she’s smoothly keeping step 

With the rhythmic time and tune 
That the marching ages kept, 
Leaving landmarks backward strewn. 


There is nothing unnatural or revolution- 


ary about her. On the contrary, she is 
simply and naturally the woman of the 
present, brought out by the progression of 


this most practical age of the world. 
And she joins the grand review. 
Of the noblest: and the best. 
Sturdy comrade, tried and true, 
Equal to the time’s brave test! 
[Page One. 





Our City Boarders relish fresh fruit and 
vegetables with fresh cream, milk, and but- 
ter, as only one who has lived in the city 
ean tell. So I usually have some cereal, 
with plenty .of nice cool .milk and cream 


for breakfast, nicely warmed potatoes, 
bacon or ham and eggs, toast or gems, 
sponge cake or cookies; ‘eoffee, ‘fruit. and 


more cream,. Dinner consists of vegetables, 
meat, rolls, salad, dessert and coffee; often 
ice cream is added,—always.on Sunday. 
Tea 
etc, saratoga chips (homemade), or escal- 
loped potatoes or the like, cake, fruit and 
tea. Never elaborate meals, but daintily 


consists of chipped. beef or-eold ham,. 





‘served, in- -a cool, pleasant room. We 
reserve one room as a guest room (by 
that I mean a reom for our guests’ guests), 
always: allowing each to entertain some 
friend for a day or two, if we are con- 
sulted in advance, so as to arrange not to 
have two parties at once. We make no 
extra charge for this, -unless one person 
imposes too much company on us. My 
husband says I am not a born bookkeeper, 
but he thinks it takes a born homekeeper 
to take, care for, please and keep summer 
boarders, and that I seem to fill the pill.— 
[Prudentia. 





For Mere Love—Left End, you spoke of 


football fitting one better to saw wood than 
croquet (which you duly imagine is the 
game A Western Chap indulges in). Per- 
haps it does,—that is, if you are not crippled 
or maimed for life. But if you lovers of 
football are anxious for physical culture, 
why don’t you join the gymnasium and 
gain brawn and muscle in a less dangerous 
way? Or if there is no “gym” in your vi- 
cinity, get out and saw the aforesaid wood. 
It will give you as much muscle as Rugby, 
and you’ll be in no danger of breaking 
your neck, -either, unless -perhaps you 
should stumble over the sawbuck. Elec- 
trophoros was at least truthful when he 








Dont Scrub 
away your 
emper- . 
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said he played the. game for the mere love 
of it. I think I may safely say there isn’t 
one man in 100-that joins the ‘‘teams’” to 
develop-his muscles.—_{A Western Chap. 





A,’ Risk—In regard to writing to strang- 
ers, I always would like to know what kind 
of a person I am corresponding with. My 
idea is that a young man can write.a very 
interesting letter, and still that would not 
prove him to be a gentleman. Girls, sup- 
pose you were coresponding with a strang- 
er whom by his letters you took to 
be a gentleman, and suppose you should 
meet some one that knew him and in- 
formed you the opposite. Would you be 
shocked? Of course I do not mean that 
they are all bad, but I think you are runn- 
ing a great risk.—[{Etta. 





Not only the larger number, but the best 
teachers of Oregon are normal graduates. 
I wonder if Der Schullehrer judges all pro- 
fessions in the narrow-minded way that he 
does normal teachers? No matter how 
great the profession or how great the in- 
stitution, we always find now and then one 
who is a discredit to both. I enjoyed read- 
ing ane Vadis very much.—[Oregen Nor- 
malite. 














GOLD DUST does 
most of the work that 
your muscle has to 
do when yow try ‘to 
set along without it. 
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$3000 STOCK BOOK FREE 


We Will Mall You a Copy Free, t@"Postage Prepaid, if You Answer 3 Questions: 


Ist. Did you ever use “International Stock Food” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or 
Pigs? 2d. How many head of each kind of stock do you own? 3d. Name this paper. 


THIS, BOOK CONTAINS 183 FINE, LARGE, COLORED ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. 


The engravings cost us over $3000 and were } sippi Exposition. In Poultry Department are engravings of the dif- 
made OO RIE TION: The Donk is os x64 ins. and the cover is a beauti- ferent breeds. Your special attention is called to the fact that the book 
ful live stock picsuare printed in 6 brilliant colors. In Horse Department ( also gives a description and history (and other valuable information) of the 
are fine engravi of Imported Messenger, Mambrino, Abdallah, Rysdyks’ different breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry. The Veteri- 
Hambietonian, Nutwood, 2:18, Robert J., 2014, Directum, 2 Nancy nary Department is very practical and contains extra fine veterinary 
Hanks, 2:04, Star Pointer, 1:59\; Johnson, 206%, George Wilkes, 2:22, Aliex, ? illustrations. It givesthe different diseases for Horses, Uattle, Sheep, Hogs 
208% and many others. It contains 20 large engravings of draft andcoach ) and Poultry and tells what todo foreach. The Veterinary Department 
breeds. Also the largest 4-year old horse in the world, weighin will be a great addition to your live stock library and will save you hun- 
2500 Ibs. and 19 hands Tien. e isowned by International F Co., an: dreds of dollars. Our 2,000 dealers give away this Book with sales of 
they also own the following stallions; Buttonwood, 2:17 by Nutwood, **International Stock Food’? in 2%/ib. pails. You cannot buy a 

:18¥, International King by St. Vincent, 2:13%, International Stock book for $10 that will ave you as much practical information and 
Food by Hartford, 2 and International nce by Island Wilkes, as many fine colored engravings of noted animals. 
2:135§, besides their b mares, colts, etc. In Cattle Department are WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF 
large e vings of the leading prize winners, of the different breeds, atthe ¢ BOOK IS NOT a8 STATED. 

Trans- astesiped Exposition. Also the Largest Cow in the vorld. 6 Food’’is endorsed by over 100 leading 
2970 lbs. and 6feet 
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werent tall, Also largest $year old steer, we “Farm by over 500,000 stockmen and far- 
and6 fost all. Both owned by International Food Co., Minneapo inn, mers. sale. Included in the United 
won the highest award and medal 


of your “Farm Paper” will tell you 
”? is one of the best illustrated 
are of noted animals. 


~ 
In Hog Department are engravings of the different breeds and the latest ) States 
scientific fous in regard to Hos Oholera. Also the Largest Hogin the ) at that 
world, weighing 1621 Ibs. In Sheep ment are extra that * 
engravings of the prize winners, of the different breeds, at Trans-Missis- 4 books ever 


JS Lareect Steck Food Factory im the Were, § A the 3 sti ° MINNEAPOLIS, 
9 Mareeot Stet Fonte etedonons. "and Writetorthe soto A International Food Co., inn. v.s.a. 4 
¥5555555959d5555d55ddd9PPdPd9PP9PP39DDPPDPDDPPPDDPPPP9P9939393P99939939979E 
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The O. K. Potato 
Harvester canbe 
seen at the 
Pan-American 
Exposition. 

















(Patent applied for.) 





Sent on trial, ‘Test it in your own field. If it does the work, pay for it. If it fails, reject it. 

We want a good live, hustling man in each township in potato section to take orders. One who has a 
good team and can and will spend time enough between now and digging time to call on every farmer in the 
township who grows five acres or more. 





We Pay Liberal Cash Commission, 
‘DBD. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box D804, York, Pa. 


Please mention box number. 
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" The BEST Threshing Outfit rer OM 


fora (prechermen to buy one for iaemer to ane is : 6 Pgrepher Celebrated Bugoy, 

ax res g Engine an © Farquhar Separator. E nes made in sizes Pr 
as Pp. and up, and combine the eavamtanes of al successful engines. Easy steam- $34.50 fapges 6000 Road Wagons, $24 
ersand develop more than rated horse-power. Have driver’s seat, foot-brake and i a 


























two injectors. Separators of all styles and sizes for merchant Send 

threshing or farm use. Farquhar machines have all late fi 

improvements, they thresh and clean all kinds of grain our 

pertectly. ‘atalogue of Engines, Threshing Machinery, 

Saw Mills and Agricultural Implements FREE. gae@e=e7—} meg 
= Vehicle 

Catalog 
Today 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
Yerk, Pa. 


BE YOUR OWN AGE: Seeaaaee 


and Every time you buy an article from an agent TET T EEE POEEEDETEE 
Save Money. or dealer yen must pay him a liberal com- ! EX RAL LAA, 
inten in addition to the actual value of the article. In many cases 

7 earns napen 2ouy ~s Cheaper than wood. Special prices to Churches and Cem. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS eteries. Strong, Durable and Cheap. Catalogue free 
but sell you vehicles and harness direct from COILED SPRING FENCE €0., Box B, Winchester, Indiana. 














our factory at wholesale prices. 


Weare the larcest manufacturers of vehicles ' 
and harness in the world selling to the consu- r = 
mer exclusivel We make 178 styles of ve- 

FOR SA 


hicles, and 65 of harness. Remember thatwe : LE. Everything in Engines, Boilers, Pum 
ship our goods anywhere forexaminationand = - . Tron and Wood-working Machinery, ‘Shafting, Pulleys, 
"cine -y “—s en c Belting and = —— Prices lowest. We can save 
art arriage arness Mfg. Oey you money. rite to us. 
HARRIS MACHINERY CO. 
W. B. Pratt, Secy. Etkhart, indiana. 1008 Washington Ave. Minneapolis, Minne 








No, 191. Fancy Pody Top Buggy; is complete 
with side lamps, Seodean cht eurtine, shoes cern 
and shafts, Price $53, s god as dealersse!! for 680, 
Write for Iilustrated Catalogae—FREE. 

















